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Employment Contract Negotiations In Progress On Five Lines 





Pilot Leaders 
Busy With 
WorkingContracts 


Section 2, General Duties, first 
paragraph, of the Railway Labor 
Act states: 

“It shall be the duty of all car- 
their officers, agents, and 
employees to exert every reason- 
able effort to make and maintain 
concerning rates of 
pay, rules, and working conditions, 
and to settle all disputes, whether 
arising out of the application of 
such agreements or otherwise, in 
order to avoid any interruption to 
commerce or to the operation of 
any carrier growing out of any 
dispute between the carrier and 
the employees thereof.” 

Employment contracts are noth- 
ing new to the railroad workers. 


riers, 


agreements 


They have made and maintained 
working agreements with their 
employers for upwards of thirty 
years. Until the Air Line Pilots 
Association was successful in se- 
curing the enactment of Title II 
of the Railway Labor Act on 
April 10, 1936, employer-employee 
relations in air transportation 
were of the~‘‘catch as catch can” 
variety with no holds barred. To- 
day itis an entirely different 
story. The relations between the 
carriers, their pilots and other em- 
ployees are being carried on along 
thoroughly constructive lines. 


After many heartbreaking de- 
lays caused by the continual crop- 
ping out of situations such as that 
necessitating the protection of 
basic legislative gains that could 
not forego the immediate and un- 
divided attention of Association 
leaders, employment contracts are 
now being negotiated on five lines 
—American Airlines, Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace, Pennsylvania-Central 
and Braniff Airways. Several ad- 
ditional companies will soon be ap- 
proached. All carriers seem will- 
ing and anxious to get started. 
The theory seems to be that the 
Railway Labor Act contemplates 
that working agreements shall be 
made, therefore the sooner the job 
is started the sooner it will be fin- 
ished. 


1,000 Passengers 
In a Day 


After the now famous hurricane 
in the East, which paralyzed all 
ground transportation, all of the 
commercial airlines operating at 
Newark stepped in and supplied 
emergency service between New 
York and Boston. During this 
period, a new air passenger rec- 
ord between these points for one 
day was set. 


American Airlines, which holds 
the franchise on the New York- 
Boston run, temporarily waived 
their rights and called for the 
other lines to assist in the emer- 
gency. United, Transcontinental 
and Western, and Eastern brought 
every available plane and estab- 
lished almost hourly service be- 
tween the cities, carrying more 
than 1,000 passengers and quan- 
tities of medical supplies in one 
24-hour period. 
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HOME OF LOCAL COUNCIL NO. 38 





Lima, Peru. Population, 220,000. Elevation, 400 feet. 


The Black Square is Lima Tambo Airport. 


In far away Peru, 3,825 miles away from ALPA Headquarters in Chicago, locked between the 
towering Andes and the mighty Pacific, lies Lima, the home of Council No. 38, accessible to the north over- 


land only by air, via Panagra. 


Lima is the base of Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc., owned one-half 


by Pan American Airways and one-half by the Grace Steamship Lines on the basis of exactly 50 per cent 
Its air routes extend from Lima to Cristobal, Panama; Lima to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina via Lapaz, Bolivia; and Lima to Buenos Aires, Argentina, via Santiago, Chile; 
a total distance of 6,400 route miles. 


each, with no controlling interest. 


The lowest point over which the 
Panagra air lines cross the Andes 
is 12,500 feet above sea level at 
the famous statue, “The Christ,” 
erected as a symbol of peace by 
the two countries, Chile and Ar- 
gentina. This statue stands on the 
international boundary between 
Chile and Argentina, and is just 
to the south of the highest peak 
in the Andes, Mt. Aconcagua, 
which towers to an altitude of 
23,490 feet. 


Landing Field at 13,400 Feet 

On the division between Arica, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, at Lapaz is located the high- 
est landing field in the world, used 
by standard commercial air line 
equipment. This field is 13,400 
feet above sea level. Here Pan- 
agra’s regular Douglas equipment 
operates from runways, the long- 
est of which is 6,560 feet in 
length. The line between Lima 
and the Canal Zone, the furthest 
United States outpost to the south, 
touches Cali, Columbia; Quito, 
Ecuador; Guayaquil, Ecuador; Ta- 
lara, Chiclayo, and Trujillo, Peru. 
Enroute through the Ecuador sec- 
tion lies voleanic Mt. Chimborago, 
known as the most external point 
of the earth and in the immediate 
vicinity of the recently active, but 
beautiful, snow covered volcano 
Cotopaxi. To the west lies the 
Pacific Ocean and to the east, 
mountains tower to an altitude of 
16,000 feet above deserts and 
jungles in parts of which roam 
uncivilized head hunters, whose 
code of values is not measured by 
the Almighty Dollar, but instead 
by the number of shrunken heads 
of their enemies, they possess. In 








Predict Supreme 
Court Test On 


Livermore Case 


On 
Joseph Livermore was killed in a 


crash while flying for Northwest 
Airlines between Missoula, Mont., 


December 18, 1936, Pilot 


and Spokane, Wash. His copilot, 
Arthur Haid, also lost his life. 
Both were members of the Asso- 
ciation. This was the period dur- 
ing which practically all accidents 
were blamed on pilot error and 
there was also some indication of 
pilot pushing. The pros and cons 
of all this flared angrily at hear- 
ings in Washington and in the 
press. The Livermore case was 
outstanding because it was 
charged that pressure was exer- 
cised on the flight crew to fly 
against their better judgment. 
Later, Mrs. Livermore, widow of 
the late pilot, sued for damages 
in the state of Washington. Last 
January 17, a Superior Court 
jury, after 43 hours of delibera- 
tion, awarded Mrs. Livermore a 
judgment of $37,500 against the 
air line. 

Court attaches immediately pre- 
dicted that a United States Su- 
preme Court test case might de- 
velop. The case was believed to 
be the first in the nation where an 
air line was charged with negli- 
gence in the death of one of its 
pilots. If a Supreme Court test 
does develop, it will set the prece- 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 





Both Pilots 
Equipment Key 
To Air Strength 


Assistant Secretary of War Col- 
onel Louis Johnson made the fol- 
lowing declaration January 17 at 
the convention banquet of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association. 

“The more trained pilots we 
have, the fewer planes we need 
for effective power,” he said. “If 
we have pilots to replace each 
other, we can double or treble the 
fighting power of each plane. If 
there is a fresh pilot available 
when a plane returns from its mis- 
sion after a four or five-hour 
flight, he can take it up immedi- 
ately.” 

Colonel Johnson apparently 
failed to realize that combat 
planes, flying under the most try- 
ing conditions, need more careful 
and complete servicing than any 
other class of aircraft. War 
planes are flown at all altitudes, 
often at full throttle, under condi- 
tions of severe stress, caused by 
diving, maximum climb with full 
power on, and other violent man- 
euvers common to aerial combat. 
In addition, they are often 
pierced with machine gun slugs or 
battered by shrapnel. Inspecting, 
servicing, and repairing flaws of 
this sort should be done in an un- 
hurried manner. 


A sufficient number of trained 
pilots is essential, but sufficient 
and well-maintained equipment is 
equally essential. 


Behncke Urges 
Adequate Funds 
For Air Safety and 
Mediation Boards 


The first matter of importance 
to be handled by Congress when 
they convene in regular session 
the first of January each year, is 
the amount that should be appro- 
priated to each of the various 
Federal agencies. This is a tre- 
mendous job, and is handled by 
the Appropriations Committees in 
both Senate and House. 

Because of the great amount of 
work necessary to study carefully 
and pass on appropriations for 
all of the different agencies, the 
Appropriations Committees are di- 
vided into sub-committees. Per- 
sons directly affected by the 
amount that is appropriated to a 
particular agency often appear 
and plead for a certain allotment 
of funds, adequate for the proper 
functioning of this agency. 

ALPA Concerned With 
Two Agencies 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
is directly interested in adequate 
appropriations for the Air Safety 
Board and the National Mediation 
Board. The appropriations for 
these agencies are at the present 
time being considered by a sub- 
committee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, made up of the 
following members of congress: 

Clifton A. Woodrum (chair- 
man), Jed Johnson, James M. 
Fitzpatrick, R. B. Wigglesworth, 
Everett M. Dirksen, John M. 
Houston, Joe Starnes, Francis H. 
Case. 

Behncke Appears Before 
Committee 

Because the air line pilots are 
vitally interested in the appropria- 
tion for the Air Safety and Media- 
tion Boards, President Behncke 
appeared before Woodrum’s sub- 
committee in charge of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill, and made a 
strong plea that sufficient money 
be made available so that these 
agencies will be able to complete 
effectively, the great amount of 
important work they will be 
called upon to do during the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1939. 

To acquaint members with the 
situation, President Behncke’s tes- 
timony on the needs of both the 
Mediation Board and the Air 
Safety Board is printed verbatim: 

(Statement of David L. Behncke, 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 


A RECORD 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
reported recently that the 18 sched- 
uled air lines in the United States 
carried 103,507 revenue passen- 
gers during November, 1938, an 
increase of more than 50 per cent 
over the same period in 1937. The 
revenue passenger load factor for 
the month was 51.29 per cent, an 
increase of slightly more than 27 
per cent above the November, 
1937, figure. 

The air lines flew a total of 
5,776,499 plane miles and 41,408,- 
529 revenue passenger miles, and 
carried 685,389 pounds of express 
for a total of 400,357,669 express 











pound miles during November, 
1938. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














The American Way 





is in the organizations for which they work. 
period, and then disappear and are forgotten. 


Some rise up, live for a| 

Others gain more and | 
come time-seasoned, respected, employee-representing agencies. The | 
members to stand shoulder to shoulder as the line pilots have always 
done in the past, with the majority ruling. When the minority i: 
successful in blocking the majority by threats of disruption, this is 
not democratic organization. The foundation of our country rests 
upon majority rule. The foundation of dictatorship and violence is 
based upon the ability of the minority to block the will of the major- 
ity. Everyone in the Association should have complete —— 
tion, debate should not be limited, everything should be talked ov: 
and conferred upon, but in the final analysis, the ma jority must rule 
It can be no other way and still be the American w: ay. 





Fourteen Hundred Pilots 


First Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes, recently sp: 
ing before the Association of Postal Supervisors in New York, cal 
a spade a spade when he outlined the national defense value of 
air line pilots. Mr. Howes said: ‘Our airmail has fourteen | 





hund1 





of the best pilots in the world. Every one of these pilots, in case a 
crisis arises, can fly a bomber. Let us keep America for Americans 
We never want to go over there, but we want them to stay out of 
here.” Well spoken, Mr. Howes. We are all well aware of the trou- 


bled state the world is in at the present time and that aircraft is the 
most deadly and far-reaching weapon of international conflict yet de- 


vised by man. 


Recently, Representative Thomason (Democratic, Texas) told the 
House that the United States ranked a poor fifth among the air 
ers of the world. Thomason declared that according to official 


pow- 


figu 


Germany has 9,800 fighting planes; Great Britain, 7,100; Russia 
5,500; Italy, 4,000; France, 2,700; Japan, 3,100; and the United 
States, 3,500. Thomason further pointed out that Germany has 


month, 
There has been much pro aad con about 


a production capacity of 1,200 planes a 
produce only 30 or 40. 


area of conflict is beyond the boundaries of the United States or its 
territories. According to Thomason, we rank 5th in air power 
regardless of what the critics have to say about the air defense valuc 
of the air line pilots, where would we rank if it were not for our 
1,400 highly-trained air line pilots capable of handling bombing oastp- 
ment during both day and night operations under all sorts of we ther 
conditions? The air defense value of the air line pilots should * 
given national recognition by legislation and this highly-qualified group 
should be carefully maintained at the highest peak of efficiency 
from a commercial and military point of view at all times. 


Air Safety 


What is happening * the Safety Board? Is it receiving prop 
cooperation from the C. A.? Are they being hampered by lack of 
funds? Are they up to in on the great amount of work the xy hav 
been called on to do? If not, why not? Are they doing what the 
framers of the law intended, which is to investigate all civil air acci- 
dents and make studies to prevent accidents? Why is the remaini 
vacancy on the Safety Board left unfilled? Will this very Reece 
position be filled by a properly qualified man or one who has an inside 
track politically? Are the two appointed members confining their 
activities to the duties of the Safety Board? If not, why? The public 





—DAVID L. BEHNCKE. 
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| home after a trip he reached in his 
| pocket 


| thinking) complete with nipple. In 


|time at 
| it takes all of his time at the other 
j}end of 


| in order, and his house 


| ble condition, he 


There is a difference in employee organizations the same as there | stock the place with hogs. 


more stability and character with the passing of time and finally be- | hog-calling variety. 


only way any organization can keep going on the right “ys is for its | 


‘from Newark 
tion relief, and which later became | 





>| stalled in ou 


while we are able to | 





both ; 


is interested and has a right to know the answers to these questions. | should 
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DUKE’S STORK UNDERSHOOTS LANDING 


By GLENN c.N NYE 
Council No. 50, A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Much to our chagrin, hopes} 
were blasted down here in our} 
neck of the woods along about 


Christmas time when the stork got 
his flight plan mixed up and under- 
shot a landing at the Ledbetter 
mansion. The old bird must be 
losing out on his flying technique. 
Instead of bringing their blessed 
event on Christmas, as we had 
hoped, the young daughter arrived 


on December 24th. 
Duke is so engrossed in the 
realm of parenthood that he car- 


ries the required equipment 
around with him. Just a few 
nights ago while we were driving 


for a cigarette and what 
should he pull out but a bottle (no |} 
—not the kind of a bottle you’re | 
much of his 
tending the baby, 


fact, he spends so 


home 
our run to catch up on 
the lost sleep. 
Jap Not a Born Hog Caller 

Now that Jap Lee has his farm 
in a liva- 
decided to 
It did 
him long, however, to 
his voice was not of the 
So as not to 
| be defeated by a detail so minor, 
he is now employing his inventive 
| genius in devising a mechanical 
3|) 10g — apparatus. By the 
eee Jap finishes digesting the 
| large supply of “Amazing Story” 
magazines he now has on hand, we 
are sure that the solution of this 
small problem will be a cinch. 

One of our copilots based here 
in Nashville, Mr. Fanning by 
name, is confronted by a seeming- 
|}ly insurmountable obstacle. Ever 
since he wes transferred here 


has 


not take 
find that 

















Line Pilots Defense| 
Bill Scrutinized 


By VERNON A. PETERSON 


Council No. 51, E. A. L. 
Newark, N. J. 

An item headlined ‘Mead 
Pushes Air Line Pilots Defense 


Bill” featured in the December is- 
sue of The AIR LINE PILOT 
deals with a piece of legislation 
which deserves close scrutiny be- 


fore the pilots give their approval 
and backing. One of the first 


considerations is whether or not 
there is a need for the proposed 
Air Line Reserve. A large per- 
centage of those flying on the air 
lines today are already members 
of an Army, Navy, Marine, or Na- 
tional Guard Reserve unit. The 
problem seems pretty well taken 
care of as it is. 

Another consideration has to do 
with government policy toward the 
operation of airlines in time of 
war. If air lines continue to op- 
erate, as there is every indication 
they will, all pilots now employed 
will be needed at their present 
jobs. Instead of going to all the 
trouble and expense of organiz- 
ing a reserve corps before this 
question is settled wouldn’t it be 
more reasonable for Congress first 
to lay down a general policy out- 
lining how Air Line Pilots will be 
employed in time of war? If 
they are to continue their regular 
work there certainly will be no 
need for the training a reserve 
corps would give them. 

Injury or Death Compensation 

The Mead bill is not complete. 
Nothing is said about compensa- 
tion for injury or death while tak- 
ing the prescribed training. Ex- 
perience of Navy and Marine 





last spring for vaca- 


a permanent assignment, he has 








tried in vain to get changed back 
to Newark. Now won’t one of the 
boys up there, who loves the sunny 
|South, please change places with 





Yankee 

back to his beloved 

grounds? 

Fan and Z Markers of 

Great Assistance 
The new fan and 
eivers have 


him, and let our iend get 


stamping 


recently been in- 
al irpla nes. 
ij had occasion to make use of 
several times, I find 


igreat assistance in de 


them to be of 
rminig 


national defense value of air line pilots, and what role the) y would | the exact time over binge markers, 
ay ey event = — The right answers are vastly diffe it is well as providing a double 
dependent upon whether it is a war of invasion or a war wher check when passing over the cone 


Well Said, My Friend 
| J have noticed 


part 
several times latel 


icularly that 
ly I have re- 
ceived from headquarters of our 
Association follow-up letters con- 
cerning questionaires and material 
of similar nature that were sup- 
| posed to be filled out 
possible. 








as soon as This leads 


ime to believe that some of our 
|members must be rather slow in 
|complying with these requests. 
y|Some of these matters may not 
|seem to be of very great impor- 
| tance to us as individuals, but 


working as a 
|all the difference in the world. I 
|think the members of the staff of 
our Association are making an 
honest effort to work for our best 
interests and that every one of us 
lend our fullest co-opera- 


group it may make 


tion. 


Z marked re- | 


Having | 
them | 


and returned | 


Corps Reserves has been, that, in 
jthe absence of specific laws, com- 
| pens ation for each case of injury 
or death must be passed on by 
| Congress. The widow or disabled 
|person without political connec- 
tions might never be compensat- 
ed. At best, the individual would 
have to wait for years. A reserve 
act without adequate provision for 
| hos —o tion, disability, or death 
written into it does not deserve 
the caiman of an air line pilot. 
| Maintenance and Equipment 


| Vital to Safety 
| The bill provides no method 
whereby the pilots would have a 
choice of the equipment they 
would be given to use or 
over maintenance. In the past the 
regular services have set aside ob- 


|solete, dangerous, and any other 
| undesirable equipment they might 
have, for reserve use. Mainte- 
jnanee has been in the hands of 
| men whose pay is low, whose turn- 
lover is rapid, and who, many 
times, are professional soldiers or 


| sailors yvather than the _ highly 
trained, specialized personnel 
needed to keep modern equipment 


in safe operating condition. Air 
|line pilots will have no _ protec- 


|tion in the proposed corps unless 
they are empowered to choose 
their equipment, and to set stand- 
ards of efficiency and knowledge 
for engineering officers and me- 
chanics alike. 

The bill states that each pilot 
on the air lines shall be commis- 
sioned, thus giving the individual 
no choice in the matter. Isn’t this 
regimentation? What if a pilot 
doesn’t choose to join? 





control | 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 

















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. 
Andert, Paul AU. 
Barron, John M., Jr. aac i 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W.A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. re 
Bontrager, Cc. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 


es 
Sa 


Briggs, Franci is W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 





Cc hamberlain, Cassius - —N.W. 


Cohn, Hanley G.—W. Ss. 
Cox, Floy d—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. L. 


Davis, ngs, a A. r 








DeCesare, Fr: A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph ‘G. —U.A.L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 


Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A, 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. / 
Jamieson, Ww. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold eal % > 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, ‘Albert C.—E. 4 L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8S. 
Lucas, Lye Ter er gy 
Lynn, John B.—C. +. 
MeMickle, Harold—P. es A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. z L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. - = 
Morgan, Howard R. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C wor ‘&S. A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. 
Norby, Raymond B. AS. Ww. 
Odell, M. T.—A. 








aig 








Owens, Clifford P. —W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. . L 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 


Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V=—e.P. 


Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L 
Sheets, Don K.—P anagra 


Sherwood, 
Supple, Robert E. —Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 


Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 


w aldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 

Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 

Weatherdon, —— A. 
w. 


West, F. W.—N 
Wiese Imay er, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 


Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. 
Natural 
Cochrane, 
Fife, John A.—C. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 


Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—aA. A. 
Inactive 


Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wiliey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays. George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E,. 
Rbiner, L. H. 
Honorary 


Rogers, Will 


George C.—W. A. E. 


Robert M.—U. A. L. 
ain 
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The How, Why 
and When 
Of Mediation 


(Second and final instalment of 
interesting and informative speech 
delivered by Otto S. Beyer, mem- 
ber of the National Mediation 
Board, to the Air Line Pilots 
Association.) 

As a matter of fact, I just want 
to say right here, that the major 
responsibility, the major duty, 
rests upon you and the airlines to 
do everything you possibly can to 
make it unnecessary for us as me- 
diators to get into the game. But 
despite this intent of the law, we 
do at times get into it, and, for 
better or for worse, we have to do 
what we can to help you jointly to 
compose your issues. 

Basically, the theory is that you 
want to make an agreement. Your 
objective is to get together over 
the terms of a labor agreement, 
and not to have a knock-down and 
drag-out fight. Incidentally, I 
should say the law contemplates 
that we get into these things be- 
fore a crisis arises. In other 
words, we are not available for 
the purpose of mediating strikes 
but to help make agreements. The 
emphasis is on agreements, on 
peaceful harmonious adjustment. 
First, We Find What the 
Issues Are 

Once in the picture, it is up to 
us to see what we can do. Well, 
our first duty in that capacity is to 
find out just what the issues are. 
Ordinarily we meet jointly with 
the representatives of both parties. 
We go over the ground and try to 
find out specifically what it is that 
is keeping them apart, what it is 
they are hung up on. With that 
situation fairly well clarified, and 
we have agreement from both 
sides as to what the issues are, we 
go to work with the parties sepa- 
rately, we try to see what one 
party will concede to the other, | 
what the other party will concede | 
to the first one, ete. 

Mediation Works Like 
Catalyzer 

The art of mediation is not easy 
to explain in a few words. Per- 
haps it ean best be explained by 
an analogy. Thinking of media- 
tion in terms of chemistry may 
help. No doubt many of you have 
heard of the use of a “catalyzer.” 
Well, a catalyzer is an agent that 
s introduced in a chemical reac- 
tion to help consummate that re- 
action. Without a catalyzer the 
reaction would not take place. 
When the new compound has been 
formed and the reaction complet- 
ed, the catalyzer is there just the 





same as it was when it was first 
put in, yet the reaction would 
never have taken place without 


the catalyzer being present. A 
great number of chemical reac- 
ions require a catalyzer. How it 
works is a long, complicated, sci- 
ntific phenomenon. I won’t at- 
mpt to go into that, other than 
to observe that the catalyzer com- 
bines first with one element and 
then that element, in turn, in the 
new form, combines with the other 
one, and in that combination the 


catalyzer is again released or pre- 
cipitated. 
Confidence in Mediator 
Necessary 

That can only happen if the 
italyzer has what is called a 
proper affinity for the two ele- 


ments. By affinitv, in mediation 
proceedings, I would say the com- 
parative, the analogous. term 
would be “confidence.” If a me- 
diator comes into the picture and 
he parties have no confidence in 
him, he can’t make a contribution. 
In such an event, he has to build 
up some confidence as between the 
two. 

The two parties are, perhaps, 
more or less suspicious of one an- 
other; they can’t see eye to eye 
on terms. Something by way of 
confidence must come into the 
situation, and a third person, in 
innumerable situations whether it 
be labor matters or international 
affairs, oftentimes can change the 





point of view, can keep things 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 








TWA Establishes 
Another ‘‘First”’ 


By T. R. COCKCROFT 
Council No, 2 T. W. A. 
Newark, New Jersey 


With the advent of the new 
year, Don Smith found himself 
knee-deep in odd jobs, so I am 
stooging for him in banging out 
the seldom seen news from our 
neck of the woods. 

Finding material was a bit diffi- 
cult because of the number of 
voices that had a heavy holiday 
brogue, still the truth will out, 
and we have what we have; take 
it or leave it, NK is a spot to be 
in to get on the spot. By the 
grace of God and a generous gov- 
ernment, (reference, the thousand 
hour law) Red (W. B.) Miller got 
a trip to CG as Captain on Flite 
17, with a chance to make Xmas 
money. He was doing all right, 
until, over Lake Calumet with CG 
in sight, his right engine went 
WPA on him, to let him flop into 
the field like a one-legged duck. 
TWA at once established another 
“First” by being the first to make 
the loading ramp fanny - first— 
towed there by truck, passengers 
and all. 

Red is now stump shouting for 
better engines and dark window 
panes for the cabin. Johnny Ca- 
ble and a Boeing engineer were 
deep in argument in the cabin and 
when the engine began dropping 
flares they even agreed with each 
other. After shooing the passen- 
gers out it was discovered the foot 
rest where the Boeing man had 
been, was booted clear off the 
floor. 

Cholly Kratovil claims Red was 
stealing his thunder since only a 
week before, Krat had done expe- 
ditionary work in Hayesville, Ohio, 
with the same kind of transport- 
toothache. Cholly was roaming 
through the gloaming along Alter- 
nate 2, when one of his Wright 
Wonders began to gnash its mo- 
lars and spit out parts and pieces. 
L. J. Smith was the co-pilot and 
working his adams-apple by hand 
managed to give a masterful blow 
by blow account of the parting of 
the pieces that was enjoyed by 
everyone listening in. 

They set their pile of polished 
tin down OK, then stepped out to 
be greeted by a passenger (First 
Rider) a nice old grandma lady 
whom Cholly had chatted with in 
the ship. She trips over to them 
and chirps as she sees the sad en- 


gine, ‘““My, my,—you boys have 
been having trouble, haven’t | 
you?” 


In the days that followed, while 
waiting for the Boy Scouts to ar- 
rive and repair the crate, Cholly 
and Smitty were armed from the 
farmer’s antique arsenal and 
turned loose on the countryside to 
rabbit hunt. Krat drew an an- 
cient double-triggered spray gun, 
and as he ambled through the 
stubbble was holding gun drill to 
get used to the thing, when a wee 
bunny took off from beneath his 
shoes. Cholly went into action 
even though he had but one barrel 
loaded. Being an old unmarried 
man however, from force of habit 
he wiggled the wrong finger and 
jerked the rear trigger. The rab- 
bit is still going, and Krat is still 
burning. 

Having just spent the night in 
PT, the place where the school 
song is, “Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes,” I want to deliver a nifty 
that was thought up during the 
long hours of trying to find rest 
in that mouldy monastery called 
the ‘Flyers Club.” 


It’s just swell to cancel at Pitts- 
burgh, 

To sleep at the Flyers Club,— 
where, 


You shell out your dollar, then 
holler and holler, 
something to 
you’re there. 


For do 


Seeing as how most of our busi- 
ness-like behavior takes places be- 
tween NK and CG we shall now 
heckle a bit toward the CG end. 
F’rinstance, have you heard that 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


Pilots Advise With 
CAA on Gravelly 
Point Runways 


The construction of the Gravelly 
Point Airport for the City of 
Washington goes on apace. An 
Engineering Commission was re- 
cently appointed for the purpose 
of coordinating the work of the 
various government agencies en- 
gaged in this project. 

Col. Smith Gravelly Point 
Commission Chairman 

Colonel Sumpter Smith, Chair- 
man of the Air Safety Board and 
representing the Civil Aeronaut- 
ics Authority as the sponsoring 
agency, was elected Chairman of 
the Commission. The other mem- 
bers of the Commission, with the 
agencies they represent, are: Col- 
onel R. S. Thomas, District Engi- 
neer, U. S. Army, Colonel F. C. 
Harrington, Assistant Administra- 
tor and Chief Engineer of the 
WPA, Herman P. Hevenor, Prin- 
cipal Engineer of the PWA, and 
W. E. Reynolds, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Procurement. 

Site Ready for Use Late in 1939 

Work is already progressing 
satisfactorily at the site and will 
continue throughout the winter. 
Dredges are clearing the runway 
locations of silt so that the fill can 
be pumped in on the solid sand 
and gravel foundation which has 
been found to underlie the whole 
site. This method of building sand 
and gravel on sand and gravel 
will, the engineers have reported 
to the Authority, obviate any ne- 
cessity for waiting long periods 
for the settlement of the fill. All 
test borings have indicated that 





while | 


the work can proceed as planned 
land it is expected the site will be 
|ready for flying late in 1939. 

| Pilots of Three Lines 

| Represented 

| On December 17 the Authority 
contacted the Association request- 
ling that we immediately appoint 
/one regular air line pilot from 
j each of the lines flying into Wash- 
‘ington, namely, Eastern Air Lines, 
American Airlines and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central, for the purpose of 
jadvising with the Authority as to 
ithe runway layout on the new 
‘Gravelly Point Airport. This was 
done immediately, and on Decem- 
ber 20 a conference was held, with 
Tom Hardin of the Safety Board 
presiding, relative to this matter. 
A flight was later made over the 
site in a plane furnished by East- 
ern Air Lines. 








|this trip and during the Gravelly 
|Point runway conferences were: 
R. L. Baker of Pennsylvania- 
Central, R. C. Young of Eastern 


Air Lines, and Master Chairman 
W. P. McFail of American Air- 
lines. Others on the flight were 


Mr. Waller and Mr. McMullen of 
the CAA. Mr. 
Washington Aero Club and Tom 
Hardin, Vice Chairman, Air Safe- 
ty Board, were also members 
the party. 


ington’s new airport. 
£ 


LIMA COUNCIL-- 


(Continued from Page 1) 





no last frontiers. 


Council number 38: 


Rickards, W. J. Sindo, 
Smith, F. P. Sterling. 
David L. Behncke 








Those representing the pilots on | 


Smythe of the 


of 


According to reports these con- 
ferences were very successful and 
resulted in the adoption of a defi- 
nite scheme of runways for Wash- 


many parts of this area, civiliza- 
tion has kept pace, but in other 
parts nearby, the march of time 
has meant little and it remains the 
same as thousands of years ago, 

. impregnable, relentless, mys- 
terious, and unknown, but always 
standing as a challenge to those 
who decry the fact that there are 


The following are members of | ;; 


E. W. Gray (chairman), F. L. 
Achilles, W. F. Baxter, H. F. Col- 
liver, W. M. Denham, A. W. Esten, 
Ott Gardner, J. G. Gray, L. H. 
Holman, C. H. Lesesne, J. R. Mc- 
Cleskey, D. J. Mattis, J. H. Miller, 
C. H. Proper, Earl Redden, B. D. 
Ww. B. 


Hallooooooo To 
Giche-Gumee 


By PILOT R. E. OVERMAN 
Council No. 4, TWA 


San Francisco, Calif. 


From the land of the Golden 
Empire to the shore of Giche-Gu- 
mee by the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
hallooooooo. 

During the first part of Janu- 
ary we were visited by Council 
Chairman Milo Campbell from 
Burbank, and of course called a 
meeting and learned much from 
this Representative of the Chica- 
go Convention and other meetings. 
Thanks to Milo, he made the trip 
up here at his own expense just 
for our benefit. 

We are looking forward to the 
return of Alexis Klotz who has 
taken a delayed honeymoon to the 
Philippine Islands with the former 
TWA Hostess, Miss Oden. They 
are expected back about Febru- 
ary 15th. So much has been ac- 
complished by ALPA since “Lex” 
left that such an old mustache as 
he, will certainly be pleasantly 
surprised when he learns about 
all of these good things on his re- 
turn. 

“Pistoleer’’ Dowling Getting 
Quota 

Bill Dowling, “‘The Pistoleer’’ is 
our able representative now, and 
of course is getting his usual quota 
of shooting medals around the Bay 
Region. 

We have with us on temporary 
assignment, Rudy Truesdale, who 
is also quite handy with the shoot- 
ing iron. Rudy is relief captain 
for Skippy Kimball, who is based 
| at Boulder City, Nevada, and flies 
| between Boulder City and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. At the present time 
| Skippy is in the East getting a 





APPROPRIATIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
President, Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, Relative to Adequate Appro- 
nen for the Air Safety 

The Air Safety Board was cre- 
ated by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 passed by the last con- 
gress. The provisions of this law 
creating the Air Safety Board 
were originally suggested and sub- 
sequently vigorously sponsored by 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
which includes in its membership 
practically all of our air line pilots 
flying in this country and to and 
through foreign countries. The 
Air Safety Board is a result of 
twelve years of trial and error of 
trying to effect the best possible 
Federal machinery for a specific 
purpose and that being, to provide 
means whereby the safety of air 
travel can be increased to the 
highest possible degree. It is a 
living fact, and requires no sub- 
stantiating evidence, that the 
success and proper expansion of 
air transportation and the attain- 
ment of its greatest possible air 
defense value is directly depend- 
ent on public patronage and that 
patronage cannot be had unless it 
is proven to the air traveling pub- 
lic that definite and effective steps 
have been taken to make air trav- 
el as safe as is humanly possible. 
This is the prime reason why the 
air line pilots recommended the 
creation of the Air Safety Board. 
Success Depends on Efficiency 
And Money 

Whether or not it will succeed 
depends on the efficiency of the 
Safety Board personnel and upon 
the amount of money that Con- 
gress makes available for its use. 
No matter how important air safe- 
ty is to the development of air 
transportation, to National de- 








|new car. 

| George Johnsen, first officer at 
| Boulder City, feels right at home 
| in the land of beautiful sunsets 
| and blue skies. George used to 
| work for the Grand Canyon Air- 
lines and has just recently mar- 
ried a very charming young lady 
from his home town, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

Nelson Both Capable and Eligible 

The First officer personnel at 
San Francisco includes Art Nel- 
son, who is very capable and, in- 
cidently, quite an eligible young 
bachelor, Bud Gorman is the oth- 
er first officer and, besides being 
a pilot of high caliber, is also a 
decided family man with two 
beautiful little girls. 

There are only a few of us lo- 
| cated at San Francisco so I 
|thought it would be okay to say 
something about each one. I won’t 
say anything about myself as 
would naturally exaggerate it any- 
way to my own advantage. 
Retirement Plan Vital 

Retirement or pension has been 
dealt with very lightly in the past 
and I am of the opinion that all 
ALPA members are in aecord that 
such a program should be worked 
out if possible. 

A pilot’s occupation is very 
short lived compared to other pro- 
fessions or skilled work to say the 
least. We need to fail in only 
one of countless requirements and 
we are through. When we are 
through, and surely enough we all 
will be after a few short years, 
we will find it hard to look the 
world in the face as a “has-been.” 
Many of us are not equipped to 
make a decent living in any other 
field. 

From Cradle to Copilot. 

The copilots starting in today 
must, of necessity, jump from the 
cradle to the copilot’s seat or they 
will be so old by the time they 
are promoted to first pilots, that 
the years of service remaining in 
their old bones will be so few that 
will be necessary to pension 
them before they have their nest 
egg laid. 

Suppose all the hearings we 
could get would not get a dis- 
charged pilot reinstated. We 
would then give up, probably, but 
what will HE do? He can’t give 
up because his family must eat. 
Even a small income or a cash sum 


fense, and to the preservation of 
human life, and no matter how 
well conceived the law may be, it 
must fail if Congress does not pro- 
vide the necessary funds. 

The duties of the Air Safety 
Board are divided into two parts: 
(1) to_investigate accide 
to study continuously air safety 
problems with the view of pre- 
venting accidents. The latter is 
by far the most important. I will 
deal first with the matter of inves- 
tigating accidents. While it is 
true that investigating any air ac- 
cident after it has happened is 
| much the same as locking the barn 
jafter the horses have been stolen, 
there is, nevertheless, much valu- 
jable information locked up in 
}every fatal or non-fatal accident. 
lIf all of this information, or as 
|much as is humanly possible, is 
| brought to light, recorded, and 
| published and the industry bene- 
| fited thereby, the results will go a 
| long way toward increasing air 
safety to the highest possible de- 
gree which is positively the key to 
the proper development of air 
| transportation. Prior to the enact- 
| ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 and the creation of the 
Air Safety Board, under the for- 
mer regulatory agency, which was 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, accidents 
were investigated by the same per- 
sonnel that wrote the regulations 
governing air transportation. It 
is reasonable to assume and very 
true, that no man can be expected 
| to testify against himself. To 
|make a long story short, prior to 
ithe enactment of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, the system of 
investigating accidents under the 
old Bureau of Air Commerce, was 
that everyone present at an inves- 








tigation, including the accident 
board, was a party in interest, 
viz.: (1) The Company which 


dispatched the wrecked plane and 
which was responsible for its me- 
chanical upkeep. (2) The manu- 
facturers of the machine that 
crashed. (3) The Bureau of Air 
Commerce which: (a) Wrote the 
Air Line regulations under which 
the airliner was operating at the 
time of the crash, (b) Was re- 
sponsible for installation, proper 
functioning and upkeep of all aids 
to air navigation on which the 
wrecked plane was depending, (c) 
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Pilots ‘Do Their 
Part’ By Aiding 
Goodfellows 


For many years The Chicago 
Tribune has sponsored a charity 
known as the Christmas Goodfel- 


lows. Baskets were contributed, 
then delivered, by the Goodfel- 
lows, to needy families. Every 


year, since 1932, with the help of 
the ALPA, the aviation industry 
has taken a part in this movement, 
working under the name of the 
Aviation Good Fellows. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
has always played an important 
part in aiding this charity plan. 
In 1933, led by the late Pilot | 
Clyde Holbrook, vice president of 
the ALPA, who personally called 
on impoverished homes, the pilots 
brought cheer to many needy per- 
sons. In 1934, Jack Oates directed 
the activities of the pilots, while 
President Behncke spent the holi- 
day in a hospital bed, recovering 
from his motor failure crash. In 
1935 and 1936, actual work on the 
baskets was done in the office at 
Headquarters, under the direction 
of Miss Bernice Bergunder, sec- 
retary to President Behncke. Toys 
and groceries were loaded into 
baskets, after which the pilots per- 
sonally delivered them where they 
were needed most. In 1937, it was 
decided that the most efficient way 
to carry out this charity work 
would be for the pilots to make 
cash contributions to Headquart- 
from where it would be re- 
layed to the Aviation Good Fel- 
lows. That policy was again fol- 
lowed this Christmas. 

252 Families Fed By Aviation 
Good Fellows 

This year, particularly, the 
ALPA pitched in and gave their 
support to the program. Over a 
hundred dollars in cash was given 
by the pilots, plus miscellaneous 
gifts including milk subscriptions. 
All together, the Aviation Good 
Fellows gathered $1084.50, which 
went a long way in feeding 252 
hungry families on Christmas day. 

In recognition of the generosity 
of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
William Westlake, chairman of 
the 1938 Aviation Good Fellows, 
sent the following letter to Presi- 
dent Behncke: 

Westlake’s Letter 
Of Recognition 
Dear Mr. Behncke: 

May we express to you in be- 
half of the entire aviation frater- 
nity of the Chicago area, our 
deepest appreciation for your 
splendid cooperation in the Avia- 
tion Good Fellows program spon- 
sored by The Chicago Tribune this 
past Christmas? 

We think you will be glad to 
know that through the splendid 
response from all connected with 
aviation, and the whole-hearted ef- 
forts of those working for the 
success of the campaign, that this 
year a record number of baskets 
of food and toys were supplied to 
needy families. 

The holiday season which might 
otherwise have been a rather dis- 
mal one was made joyful for a 
total of 252 families. This record 
distribution could not have been 
made without the loyal support of 
you and your organization. 

For your information, a sum- 
mary and recapitulation of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, a _ pro- 
gram of the ceremonies at the air- 
port party, and a receipt for your 
individual contribution, are en- 
closed. Baskets of food were ob- 
tained at cost, and with each bas- 
ket distributed went also a dol- 
lar’s worth of toys for the chil- 
dren. 

Thanking you for your partici- 
pation and ‘wishing you a happy 
and prosperous New Year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ WILLIAM WESTLAKE, 
Chairman. 
1938 Aviation Good Fellows 

Mr. Behncke then sent the fol- 
lowing letter in reply to Mr. West- 
lake: 

Behncke’s Reply to Westlake 
Dear Bill: 
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Winter Is 
Over—Over 
At Chicago 
By M. H. met 


Council No. 12, UAL 
Chicago, IIl. 


Winter is over. Chicago has 
had its annual blizzard so that 


anything that happens from now 
on will have to be for the better. 
I didn’t inasmuch as I was 
trying to make one suit of under- 
wear last for the five days I was 
stuck in Newark. 

The storm raises one question. 
Why must an airport of the size 
and importance of Chicago’s be 
tied up for over 12 hours due 


see it 


to 


: Mediation— 


: going, can keep the parties talk- 





flyable? 
that a 


become 
apparent 


weather has 
Once it becomes 
real blow under way it would 
seem that with plows, rotary 
brushes and plenty of manpower, 
runways could be worked on dut 
ing the storm. I’ll admit that I, 
personally, would prefer to bake 
my heels on the stove rat ha 
swing a shovel under such 
tions, but maybe I’m lazy. 


is 





Council 12 loses its able 
and energetic Chairman, Charley 
Thompson. Tommy has migrated 


the role of Asst. 


George Grogan, for- 


to Denver in 


Chief Pilot. 


mer Asst. Chief at Newark, is 
now flight supervisor, based in 
Chicago. Abe Martin now is th 


hood and route check-upper out of 
Newark. 

That is about all 
Capt. Knoop is now back to 
minus his appendix only. 4 
rumor has it (credit Charley 
Skannal) that if the Chicago loop 
elevated trains keep on playing 
leap frog on an average of once 
a week, they will be placed unde 
the C. A. A. 


except that 
work 


] 


isV, 





Overman— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
would certainly be of great help 
to him. 

Suppose the Association were to 
create, say, a “Ferrying Fund” 
for members who are in 
standing but who are out of work 
and looking for another job. A 
fund of a few hundred dollars to 
help them over the unproductive 
time. 

Not So Silly, at That 

This all may sound silly but just 
look at the lodges, the Moose hay 
Moose Heart; the Eagles have no 
doubt feathered their nest, and al- 
most every lodge has insura 
for its members. Our A: 
tion does not compare in size to 
a lodge but there must be some 
feasible plan somewhere that will 
serve our needs. If a prize were 
offered for the best plan from a1 
ALPA member I believe much 
would be written about retirement, 
pension, Ferrying Fund, Bonus, or 
whatever it may be. 
small cash prize from the 
Cash” would cause enough 
ing on the subject to get a nuclei 
around which a sound plan coulc 
be worked out. 


food 





OCla- 





wrilt- 


been received expressing apprecis 
tion for the cooperation of 
Air Line Pilots Association in the 
Aviation Good Fellows program. 





have had an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 

a chance to witness the effects of 
a family living on our street, that 
dire distress. The old man came 
running over to me and 
“What do you know about this? 
The Aviation Good Fellows left us 
a splendid Christmas basket.” 


All 


things where nothing but gloom 


had existed. 


again next year, and let me as- 
sure you, it has been a pleasure 
to work with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION. 





Your letter of January 9 has 





/s/ David L. Behncke, President. 


four and five foot drifts after the | 


| very 





ce}: 


Perhaps a} 
‘Petty | 


I have often said that this is the } 
finest charity in which the pilots | 


This Christmas I personally had |} 
this splendid move because there is | 
happens to be, at the moment, in | 


said, | 


of which certainly brightened up | 


We will be on the firing line | 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing, until eventually a consensus 
of opinion emerges and the an- 
swer is found to the difficulties in 
hand. 
A Mediator Has to 
Have Patience 

There are many interesting 
things about this business of med- 
iation. A mediator has to have 
a lot of patience—he has to stick 
close to the case. If we possibly 
can, we have to keep the people 
talking. We have to keep the 
confidences alive, they have to be 
interesting. A mediator has to 
take an awful lot of lickings. As 
nearly as I can determine, there 
is one thing that almost invaria- 
bly happens. The breaks never 
seem to come until a real dead- 
lock has been reached, until, as it 


were, we get to the end of the 
rope. This striking phenomenon 


we noticed recently in the Euro- 
pean crisis when Mr. Chamberlain, 
after having flown back and forth | 
between Germany and London, | 
and tried everything, was about | 
ready to give.up and the breaks 
came and his mediatory efforts re- | 
sulted in an agreement on some} 
far-reaching matters. | 


Try to Meet Us 








situation and, if possible, try 
to meet us halfway. 

It is up to us, of course, to come 
into the game with some ideas on! 
the subject. We have to have in- 
formation. We _ have know 
what it is all about. We have to, 
if we possibly can, make some con- 
tributions in that direction. That 
is another phase of mediation. 
Your mediator must be informed 
on the problems in question. He 
must know what has been in pre- 
vious similar situations. 

I have discussed rather hurried- 
ly this business of mediation just 
to give you a rough idea to 
what we can and what we can’t 
do when we, as a Board, are asked 
to step in. As I said, and I want 
to emphasize again, we don’t come 


tne 


Half Way 
We mediators have that same | 
situation. So bear that in mind, | 
and whenever we get into a case, ; 
please bear with us and stick to | 
} 

| 





to 


as 

















n enforcing any laws. We are 
not policemen. We can’t make 
anybody do anything. All we can| 
do is try to persuade the air lines 
and their employes, when they are | 
in dispute, to come to an under- | 
standing. | 
|Our Duty Is to Get } 
| Arbitration 

If, however, we cannot bring | 
t parties together, our remain- | 

* duty under the law is to exert 
every effort to get the two parties | 
to arbitrate their differences. By | 

, of course, we mean 
iat they will sign an agreement | 

» refer the matters in dispute to | 
i third party for decision. That | 
third party usually consists of a 

epresentative from each side and 
me pe selected by the two| 
together, or appointed by the Med- | 
iation Board; or of two persons | 
representing each side and two ad- | 
ditional ones selected jointly by 
ithe parties or by our board. These } 
| representatives sit down, take tes- | 
| timony, review the entire proposi- | 
!tion in question, and make an} 
award, 

If an arbitration board, set up 
in keeping with the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, makes an 
|award, then that award is binding 
|on both parties for a year. An 


arbitration agreement, however, is 
a purely matter. We 
cannot force the parties involved 
to make such an agreement. There 
is nothing in the law that is com- 
pulsory in that regard. It up 
to them either to make an agree- 


voluntary 


is 


}ment in direct conference, to 
| make a mediation settlement, or 
| to enter an arbitration agreement. 
| When the President 


May Interfere 

All right, let’s say they make 
ian arbitration agreement, they go 
through arbitration proceedings, 
and an award is rendered. That 
| will settle the thing. If, how- 
}ever, and here is another impor- 
|tant thing, the two parties don’t 
agree on the terms of a settle- 





|study, properly and continuously, 


lords are not yet available. 


|since August 22, 


| dents 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
Was responsible for approval of 
all engineering on the wrecked 
plane when it was placed in sched- 
uled airline service. 

“Dead Men Tell No Tales” 

This obviously unsatisfactory 
system of investigating accidents, 
coupled with the fact that “Dead 
men tell no tales’? because the pi- 
lot crew in serious air accidents is 
usually killed and cannot tell what 
happened, resulted in much valu- 
able information being lost which 
would have been invaluable to the 
vital task of increasing air safety. 
Had the many past accidents been 
properly investigated and the vast 
amount of information obtained 
therefrom been properly utilized, 
air travel would be much safer to- 
day than it is. 

The new Air Safety Board is 
set up under an entirely different 


idea. It is completely independent 
from the personnel of the new 
Federal Regulatory Agency, the 


Civil Aeronautics Authority, that 


writes the regulations governing 
the safety of air transportation 
and commercial aviation in gen- 


eral. It is uninfluenced by any- 
one and when they investigate an 
accident, they not investigat- 
ing themselves as was the case 
with the personnel of the old Bu- | 
reau of Air Commerce. On the 
contrary, their duty to enter | 
upon an investigation with but one | 
purpose and that is to glean out, | 
fearlessly and accurately, the 
facts, no matter who they may 
hurt or whose toes they may tread 
upon, to make a Federal record 
for the use of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority and the industry on 





are 


is 


which to build real air safety. No 
one will dispute the fact that 
there is no comparison between 


the former methods of investigat- 
ing accidents under the Bureau of 
Air Commerce and the present 
method employed by the Air Safe- 
ty Board, and they have only 
started. Few realize the tremen- 
dous amount of work involved in 
the proper investigation of all air- 
line and miscellaneous flying acci- 
dents, to say nothing of the great 
amount of work necessary to 


problems of air safety for the pur- 
pose of preventing air accidents. 
60 Fatal Accidents Since 
Safety Board Started | 
All of the 1938 air accident rec- 
How- 
it is interesting to note that 
1938, when the 
new CAA and Safety Board took 
over, there have been sixty fatal 
accidents in miscellaneous flying 
and on the airlines. The non-fatal 
accident record for this period is 
not yet available. I believe I am 
correct in stating that the Air 
Safety Board been seriously 
handicapped due to lack of funds 
in the investigation of fatal acci- 
that occurred during this 
period, to say nothing of the non- 
fatal accidents, the investigations 
of which are equally important to 


ever, 


has 








sufficient funds are not made 
available to the Air Safety Board 
to carry out their very important 
duties properly, with which the 
Federal Government has charged 
them, (which are in part, to in- 
vestigate properly and thoroughly 
all air accidents) the major part 
of this work will have to be done 
by other personnel of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and we will 
be right back where we started 
from, and those making the regu- 
lations will be investigating them- 
selves, P 
Life, Once Taken, Cannot 
Be Restored 

So much for accident investiga- 
tion. I do not wish to take up 
too much of your time, but would 
like to deal briefly with the very 
important accident prevention 
phase of the work of the Air Safe- 
ty Board. Air accidents result in 
an appalling and, we believe, un- 
necessary loss of human life, and 


|human life once taken, certainly 


sannot be restored, all of which 
brings out the extreme importance 
of doing everything possible to 
study continuously problems of air 
safety with the view of advising 


the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and the industry what must be 
done to prevent accidents. The 


scope of this work is appalling be- 
cause this is a new industry, and 
while much has been learned, and 
great advancements were made, 
the major portion of air develop- 
ment work lies ahead. To give 
you an idea of the amount of work 
that has already been placed in the 
hands of the Air Safety Board by 
the pilots alone, it is pointed out 
that 217 recommendations have 
been made since the Air Safety 
Board has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt only a short 
time ago. To give you an idea 
of what just one of these recom- 
mendations amount to, we quote 
the following: 
Fire Hazard Alarming 

“The pilots recommend that an 
immediate survey be made by the 
Air Safety Board for the purpose 
of ascertaining why present day 
airliners are taking fire in flight. 
Generally speaking, until recently 
there has been no fire in the air in 
passenger-carrying equipment for 
a number of years. Recent fire 
disasters indicate definitely that 
the safety factor as to fire is be- 
coming instead of greater. 
Fire in the air is one of the most 
terrible fates that can overtake 
pilots and their human cargo. The 
fact that this hazard is apparently 
increasing in airliners is alarming 
and a definite study should be 
made immediately not only to find 
out why previous fires have oc- 
curred but to prevent the chance 
of fire of any kind in the future. 

“In the crash resulting in the 
death of Pilot Brandon and his 
copilot, Austin Merrifield, and 
fourteen passengers, it was found 
that proper fire resisting walls had 
not been built into the equipment 
by the manufacturer. This com- 


less 





air safety. According to the 1937 
air accident records, it is surpris- 
ing to disclose that there were fif- 
ty accidents reported on the air 
lines and one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen accidents re- 
ported in miscellaneous flying op- 
erations making a total of 1,967 
accidents resulting in 191 fatal- 
ities. The Air Safety Board, is, 
at the present time, conducting an 
investigation at Billings, Montana, 
in the cause of the latest fatal air 
line accident which took place on 
January 13, 1939, resulting in the 
death of five people. I repeat that 
whether an accident is fatal or 
non-fatal makes no difference in 
so far as the value of determining 
the facts for use in increasing the 
present and future safety of air 
travel and miscellaneous commer- 
cial air operations are concerned. 
All accidents, both fatal and non- 
fatal, should be investigated with 
equal care. The amount of money, 
time and personnel that is re- 
quired to investigate each accident 
is something on which we have no 
records, but refer you to the mem- 
bers of the Air Safety Board for 
expert testimony on this question. 








i (Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 


It may be well to point out that if 


pany took immediate steps to rec- 
,tify this fault which was, of 
lcourse, appropriate and_ timely, 
| but the question arises, how about 
|the fire walls in all the other 
j}equipment of similar or almost 
| similar types operating on the air- 
lines, including that on the assem- 
bly lines in the factories which is 
about to be put into use carrying 
in 





j}human cargo interstate com- 
| merce. 
! . . 

“It is the recommendation of 


the Air Line Pilots National Safe- 
|ty Committee that all parts of an 
beeen: that may be the direct 
cause or the contributing cause to 
fire in flight should be first thor- 
oughly service-tested and approved 
and then there should be a stand- 
ardization of this equipment on 
all airliners carrying human cargo. 
The line pilots have made many 
recommendations on air safety but 
there is none that is more urgently 
in need of attention than that re- 
garding prevention of fire in 
flight.” 

To cut this short, I will merely 
point out that a great amount of 
research work, funds, and study is 
necessary to solve this one prob- 


~ (Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) _ 
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PILOT’S HANDBOOK IS NOW AVAILABLE 
“Instrument and Radio Flying” is the title of an excellent pilot’s 


ha ndbook, now in its second printing, written by Karl S. Day, instru- 

ent flying instructor for American Airlines and a Major in the u. 3 

Marine Corps Reserve. The U. S. Navy has adopted the book as their 

standard text on instrument flying instruction. 

Mr. . first learned to fly in 1917 with the Marines at Roose- 

‘lt Field. As blind flying instructor and check pilot for American 

sirlines his efforts for the past six years have been largely devoted to 

aching instrument flying and radio navigation, and improving in- 
trument flight technique in actual practice on schedule. 

“Instrument and Radio Flying,” written as a pilot would talk, is 

» result of his practical experience. It contains invaluable informa- 

tion for anyone about to go up for an instrument rating, and con- 

ns some good tricks of the trade for pilots who have been flying 

> line. The training program, applying to the Link trainer as well 

s to an airplane, follows a logical outline of development, taking up 

ich instrument or maneuver in the order calculated to allow a stu- 








nt to master the whole problem quickly. There are chapters ex- 

laining various types of radio compasses, instrument landing sys- 

ms, and fad traffic procedure. The book is available through 
Associa 

— Pilot Vernon A. Peterson. 
FEWER INSTRUMENTS 

The Sperry Gyroscope Company has been engaged for some time 

the development of a combined indicator designed to simplify some 

the problems of instrument flight and landing. This development 

s been directed towards a reduction in the number of instruments 

the modern aircraft instrument panel by combining the more essen- 

eiieations yn the face of a single indicator. The apparatus 

ikes use of ‘athode ray tube as the indicator upon the luminous 

en on which the various indications are assembled in a standard 

tern. In this manner the pilot is presented, on the face of a single 

istrument, 1 all the information needed for instrument flight or 





nding. This multiple indicator has been named the Flightray. 
Combined Indicator for Route and Instrument Flying 


The Flightray reproduces indications from the following stand- 
rd instruments: Artificial Horizon, Directional Gyro, turn Indicator 
nd Altimeter. In addition to these it may also be used to show 
osition on the glide path and localizer radio beam for instrument 


inding. It equally adaptable to any of the ground systems pro- 
osed for instrument landings, while at the same time retaining its 


usefulness as a combined indicator for route flying. 
Preliminary Tests Completed 
During September and October of 1937 flight tests were con- 


iucted at Indianapolis, Indiana, with the first experimental indicator, 
tilizing the instrument landing facilities made available by the Bu- 
eau of Air Commerce and the RCA Manufacturing Company at that 
irport. Many trial landings were made under the hood, using solely 
the indications as shown on the face of the single indicator. After 
successive preliminary tests it was shown to a small group of people 
-presentative of the aircraft industry. Their advice and counsel 
ere then solicited with a view towards insuring the best course for 
iture developme nt. 
The results obtained and comments were sufficiently favorable 
o warrant continued development by the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
any, and accordingly the apparatus has been considerably improved. 
is expected that it will soon be ready for further flight testing and 
ot training during the coming fall. 


OXYGEN STARVED PILOTS TO BE TESTED 
New laboratory equipment to test individual pilot reaction under 
varying degrees of oxygen starvation to which fliers are subjected 
high altitudes has been “de signed by staff technicians of the Civil 
eronautic S Aut thority and will be given a practical try-out within the 
<t two months at the Authority’s Medical Science Center in Kansas 
ty. 
’ The basic purpose of the 
pper air conditions during the 
yn tests now 


new apparatus is to simulate actual 
instrument flying and radio orienta- 
required at regular intervals of all air line pilots. Es- 
sentially, the new equipment supplements present methods of ground- 
1ecking an airman’s “blind flying” ability by requiring him to pass 
such tests under oxygen-deprivation conditions such as he would en- 
yunter on a protracted flight at high altitude. Heretofore, the only 








iy of testing a pilot’s skill in instrument flying and radio naviga- 

tion through fog or clouds has been by an actual “under the hood” 

ight or by the simpler and less expensive method of simulated flight 
1 Link Trainer. 


Makes Blind Flying Tests More Realistic 

The latter device, up to now, has not been designed to take into 
count the actual oxygen content of the air breathed by the pilot as 

concentrates on the complicated problem of “blind” flying and 

‘plind” navigation at various altitudes. 
30th the Army Air Corps “rebreather” test for pilot reaction, 
nder a waning oxygen supply which simulates steadily increasing alti- 
ude, and various oxygen-deprivation laboratory experiments that have 
en carried out in the past, were designed to ascertain the mental 
nd physical effects of high altitude flying on pilots. However, nei- 
eir of these methods does more than to supply a general index to the 
jilot’s power of concentration and to the decreasing speed of his 
1ental and physical responses at high altitude. The new equipment 
» be set up at the Authority’s Medical Science Station will, for the 
rst time, make it possible to obtain a comprehensive check on a pilot’s 
bility to observe and properly react to all of the instruments which 
must use in actual flight. 
Fatigue Reduces Efficiency 

It is a well recognized fact in medical circles 
ge from oxygen starvation reduces an individual’s efficiency by slow- 
g up his mental processes and physical reactions. Prolonged expos- 
re to such conditions results in confusion, poor judgment, and, in 
xtreme cases, overpowering alarm. These facts long ago resulted in 

the former Bureau of Air Commerce establishing maximum altitudes 

bove which the air lines were not permitted to carry passengers lest 

ie lack of oxygen should adversely affect their pilots and result in a 

efinite safety hazard. These maximum altitudes were necessarily 
t at a conservative level. 

The Authority’s Medical Science Station now intends to make an 
xhaustive study of all factors involved in high altitude flying, and to 
termine accurately the heights at which pilots may fly without dan- 
er of either temporarily or permanently. impairing their efficiency. 

By use of the oxygen control mechanism now to be applied to the Link 
lrainer, flight surgeons at the Kansas City Medical Center will be able 
to observe both psychological and physiological reactions of airmen to 
ituations arising under 
loft. They will be able to note how the individual pilot reacts not 
mly at normal flight levels but when his oxygen supply begins to wane 
s he mounts to higher altitudes. 
Pilots to Be Given Real Problems 

Airmen taking such tests will be told, for example, that they have 

neountered winds of unanticipated velocity from varying directions 
n the “flight” they are making; that icing conditions have developed; 


” 


that fatigue result- 


favorable as well as unfavorable conditions 


| Hiznoda hide 
Pilot’s Notes 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
lem. There is no more horrible 
death imaginable than death by 
fire in the air. This is just one of 
the problems that is facing the Air 
Safety Board and one which they 
have been asked to and must 
solve. 

Low Appropriation Will 
Halve Effectiveness 

From all available information, 
I believe it is reasonably accurate 
to state that on the basis of the 
appropriations that have been al- 
lowed the Safety Board up to this 
time, they will be less than 50% 
effective. 

We do not pretend to know ex- 
actly how much money is needed 
by the Safety Board to carry on 
their work properly, unhampered 
by the lack of funds during 1939. 
We understand that the director 
of the budget has approved only 


By PILOT W. A. (“TARZAN’’) 
McHALE 


After an absence of months 
from these columns, and having 
been foisted onto the Association 
as president for the ensuing term, 
I will endeavor to enlighten the 
pilots of Illinois on some of the 
goings on around the state. 

Last week our hard-working sec- 
retary and the writer had the 
pleasure and good fortune to find 
A. L. P. A. President Dave 
Behnke in his office at Headquar- 
ters, and although very busy, 
Dave, as usual, found time to be 
very cordial and pleasant. 

We made quite a number of 
mental surveys of the ground cov- 
ered since their formation by both 
the parent, or the A. L. P. A., and 


. $3 ) 4 2 curre iscz 
the offspring, the I. A. P. A., and $380,00( ; for _ the R current fiscal 
tale year. This is insufficient. We be- 
found that both organizations had | %. . a 

wget ; "Sregieesite™ lieve twice this amount would 
travelled far. We informed the ante dhbtn “tn tli sAecaiatin 
: ‘ome closer > adequate. 

president that our temporary char- : 2 q 


The importance of this can only 
be driven home when it is realized 
that the total amount appropriated 
for use by the Air Safety Board 
will, no doubt, directly parallel the 


ter, issued to the I. 
back when, 


A. P. A. way 
is about all worn out, 
and our membership is very 
proud of our affiliation with the 
parent organization, we put in our 


as 


4 : 2 degree of air safety that will be 
request for our permanent char- 4 " 

, : attained. We strongly recommend 
ter, so that we may display it on . . r Ay 
} : . : : , |that the Committee consult with 
the wall of our meeting-place. We age : 

‘ .|the Air Safety Board members for 
also are to have the pleasure of | ‘ 
Dave’s presence at one of our} 
meetings in the near future, to|/them. Art LaViolette was re- 


give the members who are airline 


minded a line on the kind and|]and as soon as he found that he 
number of hurdles they will have| was strong enough to walk he 
to clear to qualify for those posi-|came up to the meeting. There 
tions. are a great many of the Old Tim- 
Our Boys Take to the ers showing up at the meetings 
Airlines and it is a treat to see them, even 


In the last year quite a few of 
the boys from this section have re- 


though they are availing them- 
selves of the economy of being re- 


ceived jobs with Eastern Air Lines] instated by the payment of two 
as copilots, among them quite re-| quarter’s dues, rather than all 
cently, Slim Tiedt and Harold Al-| back dues. 

ford. Slim, a pioneer member of L. A. (Jack) Vilas, another old 
|the Association, and for the last|timer, and governor of the local 
year the Operator of Tiedt Aero-|branch of the National Aeronau- 
nautical Services at Ashburn Air-|tical Association, having recently 


port, Chicago, Ill., is now on his 
second enlistment with the Air- 


qualified for Private Pilot Certifi- 
cate Renewal after a lapse of fif- 
lines. Alford, also an old mem- teen years, has requested an ap- 
ber, graciously accepted an invi- plication be sent him, as he wishes 
tation of our entertainment com-|to take his place with the rest of 
mittee to give our membership an] the licensed pilots, who are will- 
illustrated lecture on the S. A. T.|ing to step out and do something 
R. course of training. for aviation at any time. We 

His explanation, given in very | welcome Jack and hope to be able 
understandable language and sup-|to welcome every eligible licensed 








plemented by illustrations on the] pilot in the State of Illinois in 
black-board, was about the most | the next few years. Our initia- 
interesting discussion that we > have | tion fee is only $1.00, and our 
ever enjoyed at any of our ses-|}dues are only $.25 a month, so, 
sions, and we hope that esata hes is holding you back? If you 
will find time to pay us another] are an old member and now find 
visit in the near future. Harold,| yourself in arrears, then take ad- 
with the assistance of Mrs. Alford,| vantage of our reinstatement of- 


is the proprietor of Stinson Air- r; You may be restored to good 

port, LaGrange, IIl., where he op-| standing by paying the last quar- 
. . . | ' . . 

erates: student instruction, in-/ter’s dues and the next quarter’s 


struction, instrument rating, sign | dues, $1.50 in all. What do you 
towing, sky writing, taxi and char-| say??? It looks like we will be 
ter trips. He now has two ships} forced to page such members as, 
equipped for blind flying and has|Gordon Thomas, Slim Savage, 
students from all over the Middle| Jack Jaennecke, Tony Mackie- 


West. 

The Aviation Goodfellows of 
Chicago and vicinity came through 
again this year for the Sixth An- 
nual Christmas Basket Fund 
Roundup, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune under Phil Maxwell, 
and led by this year’s Chairman|they are keeping everybody well, 
Bill Westlake of T. W. A., who} lately. We may have to send this 
was ably assisted by his commit-| committee to see the members 
tees. Both the A. L. P. A. and| mentioned in the preceding para- 
the I, A. P. A., as usual, were! graph, to get them to park their 
in the front line to do their share} crutches and hop up to a meet- 
in donating and distributing the|ing or two. We note with pleas- 
baskets of foods and toys to the] ure the appointment of a few of 
needy, thereby insuring consider-| our members, among them Condit 
able happiness to a great many/and Clabaugh, by the C. A. A. 
homes. Our committee functioned | They are now in Washington pre- 
perfectly and, right now we thank fh mtd for their assignment. 


wicz, Norman Doerr, Major Woelt- 
jen, C. R. K. Johnson, Mason El- 
lis, Fred Schumacher and a lot 
more of the old veterans of the 
cause, The Sick Committee is now: 
Bernard and Alice Dewitt, Harold 
Shepard, and Ted Farrington and 








that they have etmeenened serious ‘interference with radio rece ption 
from the ground, and that they have run into an area of turbulent air 
—the purpose being to observe how they handle their planes in the 
face of the problems with which they are called upon to cope. 

Numerous experiments of this type will be conducted under the 
hood of the ultra-modern Link Trainer, and the effects of fatigue and 
reduced oxygen supply on the mental processes of the various pilots 
will be charted. The resulting data will produce new measurements 
for the determination of proper altitudes at which to fly, and are ex- 
pected to be reflected in increased safety and comfort of air trans- 
portation. 

The Mayo Foundation has volunteered the services of several of 
its doctors, technicians and certain supplementary equipment to col- 
I-borate with the Authority’s physicians in the work of overcoming 
stress and strain on the human body produced by lack of oxygen and 
flying for long periods under adverse conditions. Pilots of the various 
domestic air lines have expressed their willingness to participate in the 
simulated high altitude flight research program. 














leased from the hospital last week, | 


| 


the purpose of ebtalaiie accurate 
information as to their exact need. 

In addition to everything else, 
they are in need of equipment and 
should have at least a limited num- 
ber of the latest type of planes 
used on commercial air lines for 
the purpose of keeping their fly- 
ing personnel trained, quickly 
reaching the scene of accidents, 
which is important, and conduct- 
ing all manner of tests having to 
do with air line equipment, in- 
struments and every form of aids 
used in air line navigation. 

Air Safety Vital to 
Flying’s Development 

A maximum degree of air 
safety is paramount to the proper 
development of all forms of com- 
mercial flying. We are all well 
aware of the troubled state the 
world is in at the present time and 
that aircraft is the most deadly 
and far-reaching weapon of inter- 
national conflict yet devised by 
man. The air transportation de- 
velopment in this country, the air 
line pilots, miscellaneous commer- 
cial flying operations, and miscel- 
laneous commercial pilots repre- 
sent our greatest potential air re- 
serve power should our borders be 
invaded. Air safety is by far the 
most important factor in this de- 
velopment that is so vital to the 
welfare and security of the en- 
tire nation, and the responsibil- 
ity of creating and maintaining 
the maximum degree of air safe- 
ty rests with the Air Safety 
Board. To make sufficient funds 
available so that this Board may 
function properly is the finest and 
most profitable investment that 
Uncle Sam could make when it is 
known that the cost of a major 
air line accident is in the neigh- 
borhood of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which, in the final 
analysis, must come from the air 
traveling public and the tax pay- 
ers. 

The air line pilots that man the 
airliners of our nation are hopeful 
that your committee and Congress 
will make adequate appropriations 
for the Air Safety Board and we 
sincerely believe that you will be 
extremely wise in so doing. Thank 
you. 

(Mr. Behncke’s statement con- 
cerning the Mediation Board wiil 
be printed in the next issue.) 


Wondering, Did 
I Overdo It? 


By PILOT WAYNE ALLISON 
Council No. 19—AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 











I notice that the last three is- 
sues are conspicuous by the ab- 
sence of news letters. I don’t 
know what the other excuses are 
but mine is a simple one. In Tex- 
as, you see, the deer and duck 
seasons opened November 16th, 
quail season on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, and caught me with two deer 
rifles, two shotguns, two bird dogs 
and two mouths to feed. And I 
had a time! My dogs grew so thin 
hunting that they now give off a 
venetian blind effect. My wife 
gained two pounds for each one 
the dogs lost and here I am, look- 
ing first at the dogs, then at my 
wife, and wondering if I didn’t 
overdo the thing. 

But others had their troubles 
too. I understand that Sanford 
went out to get his two bucks, had 
trouble counting that high, started 
all over again and made it. Walt 
Pharr got a chance at a nice, 
sleek buck and then found that 
the hole in the peep sight of the 
rifle Joe Hammer made him wasn’t 
big enough to see through. Now, 
in defense of Joe Hammer’s work 
let me say that the gun and sight 
looked okay to me a few days be- 
fore when I tried it out, but I 
wasn’t sighting at a buck. That 
might make the difference! In 
fact, judging from Walt’s condi- 
tion the day after the incident I 
would have bet two to one that he 
would have had trouble looking at 
a buck through a joint of ten inch 
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(. A. A. Warns 
Against 
Over-Expansion 


By E. G. Hamilton 

Some of the enthusiasm of feed- 
er line advocates was lightly 
dampened by the speech C. A. A. 
Administrator Hester delivered in 
Kansas City at a feeder line rally 
a few weeks ago. A great many 
such projects Mr. Hester warned 
are economically impracticable. 
Charles Graddick of the Post Of- 
fice Department also present hint- 
ed that additional subsidies would 
have to be provided if the feeder 
line program were to be carried 
out. 


Feeder Line Boom Not New 

The origin of the feeder line 
boom goes back several years. Lit- 
tle was heard of it in open places 
until two years ago when Dr. 
Adams of aerial pick-up and de- 
livery service fame managed to 
have a bill introduced in Congress 
the purpose of which was to pro- 
vide government funds for exper- 
imental air mail service to smaller 
communities using the Adams de- 
vice. At the hearings on this bill 
the Post Office Department, rep- 
resented by Harllee Branch, now 
a member of the Authority, was 
definitely cool to the idea. How- 
ever, Mr. Branch suggested that 
if the bill were enacted it should 
be broadened so that the Post Of- 
fice Department would not be con- 
fined solely to experimentation 
with Dr. Adams’ pick-up device. 
A. L. P. A. was also represented 
at the hearings and requested that 
provision be made for maintaining 
the Labor Board scale. As the bill 
was finally reported and ultimate- 
ly passed it provided for a pro- 
gram of experimental air mail ser- 
vice to be administered by the 
Postmaster General. Due to the 
efforts of the pilots’ association it 
also contained a provision requir- 
ing payment by the carriers of the 
Labor Board scale. This provision 
of the law reads as follows: 

“The provisions of section 13 
(relating to pay and working con- 
ditions and relations of pilots and 
other employees) of the Air Mail 
Act of 1934, approved June 12, 
1934, as amended, shall apply to 
all contracts awarded under this 
act.” 


Born with C, A. A. 


While the feeder line bill was 
on its way the Civil Aernautics 
Act was also making headway. Dr. 
Adams appeared before the Lea 
committee and pleaded for ex- 
emption from the labor provision 
that was at the time being vigor- 
ously sponsored by the ALPA 
stating that payment of the La- 
bord Board scale would seriously 
hamper the growth of feeder lines. 
Colonel Gorrell of the Air Trans- 
port Association took up where 
Dr. Adams left off and very mag- 
nanimously told the committee 
that by not acceding to Dr. Adams’ 
request Congress would prevent 
the small operator from getting 
started and thereby grant a mo- 
nopoly to the Colonel’s group 
something which, strangely 
enough, they did not want. In 
fact the Colonel waxed very elo- 
quent in denying that the air lines 
wished a monopoly thereby mak- 
ing a permanent record which 
some day may be useful to the 
small operator. 


Problems of Feeder Line 
Legislation 

In answer to all this the pilots’ 
association contended, first, that 
the exemption clause was merely 
a device for lowering labor stand- 
ards, and, second, they predicted 
that feeder lines could not suc- 
ceed without liberal federal aid. 
The association further stated that 
a feeder line defied definition, that 
reduced to its simpler elements 
it merely meant an extension of 
the existing system, and under the 
proposed law all future extensions 
must meet the test. of public con- 
venience and necessity which the 
average feeder line could not. In 
short, the feeder line idea had 
added nothing and served only to 


the new Authority got up before 
ja crowded meeting of feeder line 
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confuse the issue by introducing a | 
new term of doubtful meaning. 


C. A. A. Adopts Bill | 


As finally passed the Civil | 
Aeronautics Act adopted the main 
features of the Feeder Line bill. 
This experimental air-mail service 
as it is called may be initiated by 
the Postmaster General by the old | 
method of competitive bidding. In | 
addition to the experimental serv- 
ices the Postmaster General may 
let five additional star route con- 
tracts. (The difference between | 
an experimental service and a| 
star route is that the latter car- 
ries regular mail as well as air 





mail.) Such carriers are not sub- | 
ject to regulation by the C. A. A. | 
except as to safety and except} 


that the labor provisions may be 
waived under certain very limited | 
conditions in accordance with the 
revised exemption clause. 

Thus the Postmaster General 
received something he did not ask 
for and the discredited system of | 
competitive bidding still remains 
to confuse the picture. 


Hester Tells Facts of Life 


In view of the events which 
went before and the bitter fight | 


the pilots put up to protect their | 


labor standards from a general 
breakdown it is refreshing to| 
learn that the Administrator of | 


enthusiasts in Kansas City and 
courageously told them some of 


the facts of life. It is equally re-| 
freshing that Charles Graddick of 
the Post Office Department 
wise let it be known at the same 
meeting that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of his Depart- 
ment of allowing themselves to be 
high pressured into some 
moves. 

Of course everyone wishes to 
see air transportation expand as 


like- 


whether new service is 
feeder, experimental or just plain 
air transportation. But 4 
first 


ice would 


way it stands, however, no new 
services need meet the test of con- 
venience and necessity. Instead 
new lines may be labelled experi- 
mental and continue under the 
guidance of politics until it is de- 
cided to turn them over to the Au- 
thority. Competitive bidding may 
yet destroy a promising industry. 


P.A.A. Cites Loss 


Pan-American Airways recently 
petitioned the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for an increase in air 
mail rates on its transpacific ser- 
vice. 

The company said that, unless 
the rate increase was granted, it 
would not be able to operate this 
branch of its service in confor- 
mity with standards set up for the 
best interest of civil and military 
aeronautical operations. 

For 1937, the company cited 
losses of $474,858 on the San 
Francisco-Hongkong service. Cur- 
rent losses aggregate an average 











of about $95,000 per month. 


| Aeronautics 
| primary training of pilots. 


| Terry 


| earlier we 


| mix-ups 


foolish } 


rapidly as possible regardless of | 
called | 


some of} 





$300,000,000 
Needed for 
“Em er g ency” 


The Army’s top-ranking aviator, 
Major General H. H. Arnold, re- 
cently told Congress that an emer- 
gency made it necessary to com- 
plete, in two years, the $300,000,- 
000 Air Corps expansion recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt. 
When questioned by members of 
the committee for details as to the 
nature of the emergency, Arnold 
declined to answer the questions 
in public. 

As Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, Major General Arnold de- 
tailed the proposed expansion plan 
to the House Military Committee. 
He said the Air Corps needed four 
new major air bases to be able to 
carry out its defense mission and 
said they should be located at 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and two 
points in the United States. 

Specifically, Arnold recommend- 
ed the following steps: 

1. Elimination of competitive 
bidding in the’ procurement of air- 
planes, for the purpose of hasten- 
ing the plane program. 

2. Establishment of a top limit 
of 6,000 first-line fighting planes 
for the Air Corps. 

3. Complete utilization of the 
private aircraft industry’s 
ities to get the new planes built. 

4. Utilization of private flying 
schools, certified by the Civil 
Authority, for the 


5. Addition of about 
new officers to the Air Corps. 


Cockcroft— 


(Continued from Page 3) 





the radiomen at CG declare Don |. 
program, | 


is their favorite 
always giving a good performance. 


| They are going to get a sponsor to 
Crunchy | 


back him to brag up 
Wunchy Crispy Crackers. 
Don says the cheese will be fur- 
nished by ATC. 
Since we have 
take 


waxed poetic 


cal off with this 


litty dedicated to the Merry Xmas |}, pefore either the Board or the 


i around CG, 


’Twas the night before Xmas, 
And all thru the land, 
All the airlines were working, 
For the loadings were grand. 
Old Santa was hustling, 
And whipping his team. 
He checked over Lansing, 
And romped up the beam. 
He was holding the on-course, 
And happy was he, 
Till he asked for a 
From Chicago’s ATC. 
They asked his estimation, 
| And then his cruising speed. 
They told him, “Hold 
where you are.” 
—and check your reindeer feed 


clearance, 


right 
“ 


) 


sits at Lansing, 
destiny. 


So there he 
| Held there by 
And there won’t be any Xmas, 


~ « > § “4 > > y serTrv- | rms: 1 , ‘ 
us had hoped all such new serv | Till he’s cleared by ATC. 
have to be ap-| 
proved and thereafter be regulated | 
by a nonpolitical commission. The | 


The fickle finger of fate has 
been tapping on the backbones 
of the NK pilots for quite some 


time without making contact, but | 


the Xmas present we were handed 
in the way of new schedules cer- 
|tainly proves that the KC crowd 
are practical jokers from away 
back. When it comes to getting 


anything out of a conference NK, 
has about as much chance as the 
|United States diplomats in Eu- 
| rope. As it is now, we are to 
|spend 99 44/100 per cent of the 
|}time in Chicago, and from certain 
|tactics that are practiced there, 
|CG can lay no claim to being as 
| pure as Ivory Soap (Advt.). 


It is getting so a pilot cannot 
feel safe even after he has his 


clearance in his hand and is in the 
air. He can still be remotely- 
raped by radio and end up behind 
the 8-ball. 

A junior Captain, or a Reserve, 
that reaches Chicago with a flight 
and expects to fly home to NK had 
better have a wide streak of Yogi 
in his makeup if he is to stay ahead 
of the CG dispatch gang. Morale 
being something you never hear 
about until its lack is felt, per- 
haps someone in the driver’s seat 





facil- | 





| uinely 
| proceedings 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
ment and don’t agree to arbitrate, 
then either party is free to do 
what it sees fit. In other words, 
if the employees have asked for 
something and the air line hasn’t 
seen fit to grant it, and there is 
no arbitration agreement, then 
the employees may withdraw from 
the service. Likewise, if the 
carrier has asked the employees 
for a concession and the employ- 
ees are unwilling to grant it, then 
the carrier is free to impose its 
request under the terms of the 
law. f, however, in either of 
those two events, an emergency 
arises threatening substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to 
an extent to deprive a given sec- 
tion of the country of essential 
transportation service, then it be- 
comes our duty to notify the 
President of this possibility. The 
President then, in his discretion, 
may appoint a fact-finding board 
to investigate the dispute, deter- 
mine who is responsible for creat- 
ing the emergency in question, 
and to make a report. All this 
must be done within thirty days 
after the President issues his proc- 
lamation establishing the fact- 
finding board and declaring that 
the emergency exists, and for thir- 
ty days after the emergency board 
has rendered its report, both par- 
ties are obliged to maintain the 
status quo. In other words, the 
air line cannot reduce or change 
the conditions out of which the 
dispute arose, and the employees, 


| by the same token, cannot with- 
2,400 | 


draw from the service. 
After 60 Days, All 
Bets Are Off 

When the sixty-day period has 
elapsed all bets are off. In this 
connection it is important to ob- 
serve that the discretion vested 
in the National Mediation Board 


and in the President of the Unit- 


jed States with respect to finding 


that a part of the country may be 
deprived of essential transporta- 
tion service, and that a fact-find- 
ing board should be appointed, 
isn’t obligatory. There are a cou- 


|} ple of things there that have to 


be considered very, very serious- 


President is warranted in taking 


|the action permissible under the 


law. The point I am making is 
that no one should get the impres- 


|sion that if they don’t agree, and 
|a strike 
jautomatically be 
|emergency board which will give 
| them 


is threatened, there will 
appointed an 


an out and make it unnec- 
essary for them to go through. In 


| other words, their bluff may be 


called. The situation must be gen- 
critical before emergency 
are warranted. At 
the outset this places the burden 


|of the responsibility where it be- 
|longs, namelv upon the two par- 


ties concerned, and emphasizes the 
necessity of their exerting every 


will someday awaken as to where 


|the flying hours are going, and 


take action that will assist the 
junior pilots to wrangle more than 
an occasional trip on the left side 
of the cab. 

Having uncorked that little gem 
for Blue-Room cogitation, sup- 
pose we now wander to greener 
fields; say to give credit where 
credit is due. How often, after 
spending the night in some out of 
the way spot with a pfuted engine, 
have the mechanics come along 
and fixed it up by working all 
hours and with very little to work 
with? And then how often does 
the pilot get a sheet of our fa- 
miliar, and so aptly colored offi- 
cial stationery (brown) and write 
KC about what a good job the 
wrench-benders have done? Their 
neck is out just as much when 
they let you take out of some 
cornpatch as when they have done 
the work in the hangar with the 
necessary jigs etc. Try it some- 
time if enough guys pat the 
mechs on the head for being good 
eggs maybe they will begin to be- 
lieve it and stop drop-testing our 
baggage at every station. 

Now before the ceiling gets too 
low for a horsefly to stunt we will 
wrap this up and hope for the 








best, bye now. 





reasonable effort to make and 
maintain an agreement. 
The Government Stands 
By As Friendly Counsel 

There is one interesting thing 
about this whole business as far 
as the Railway Labor Act is con- 
cerned. There are a jot of peo- 
ple in the country who are criti- 
cal of the government—this gov- 
ernment or any other government 
—about the enactment of laws 
of employment by law upon work- 
ers and upon industry. So far as 
the air lines and their employees 
are concerned, the door is wide 
open. Both parties can write 
their own ticket as to wages, hours 
and rules, for not only does the 
law give ample latitude and op- 
portunity, but the governmen+ 
stands by as friendly counsel to 
do all it can to help them out. 
All the government expects is 
that the parties keep their dogs in 
leash; that they let common sense 
and reason prevail; that the em- 
ployer keep his hands off the la- 
bor affairs of his employees; that 
the two parties negotiate in good 
faith; that they carry out the 
spirit and intent of the law. The 
whole relationship is essentially a 
friendly one. It is in keeping with 
the intent and idea of Congress 
that the labor standards of the in- 
dustry are best established by such 
a process, 

We Welcome the Opportunity 
to Be of Service to You 

You yourselves have seen, and 
I was very glad indeed to hear 
your President say, that, broadly 
speaking, the air line pilots feel 
well pleased that the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act have 
been extended to the air lines and 
to the employees of the air lines. 
I would be a poor member of th: 
National Mediation Board if I did 
not agree with him. We welcome 
the opportunity to be of service to 
you and to the air lines. 

Out of the long experience mak- 
ing up the scheme underlying th 
Railway Labor Act, Congyress 
would not have extended the proc- 
esses of that Act to the aviation 
industry had it not been for the 
conviction on the part of Con- 
gress, that in the long run such 
an umbrella over the labor rela- 
tions of the industry would make 
for the best aviation service. Ev- 
ery angle was considered—serv- 
ice to the public, benefits to t! 
investor in the industry, and ben- 
efits to the employees. 

You Are Going to Assume 
the Responsibility 

If you, as an Association, 
going to speak for the air 
pilots and copilots, if you are go- 
ing to assume the responsibility of 
determining by the processes I 
have outlined what the labor 
standards, hours, conditions of em- 
ployment, ete. shall be. you can- 
not escape certain implications of 
this responsibility. Certain added 
responsibilities arise for the em- 
plovees growing out of their sid 
of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, which responsibility falls 
upon you as the Association and 
representative. This added _ re- 
sponsibility consists of giving t 
the public and the air lines which 
employ vour members the kind of 
service that will convince all con- 
cerned that you are the best pi- 
lots in the country, that you ar 
prepared to do all you can to im- 
prove the performance and gen- 
eral safety of the air transport 
industry. 

That you will do that, I have no 
doubt. I am convinced that you 
will. You are a streamlined or- 
ganization, if I get the situation 
right. I think it is well that 
thoughts of that kind should b: 
recognized, and when you make 
agreements, by one process or an- 
other, your willingness to assum: 
and to back up those policies and 
ideas shouid be expressed so that 
nobody can say that you are not 
in accord with what Congress has 
in mind when it brought the ait 








the Railway Labor Act. 
Agreements Must Be 
Interpreted 











(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
situation that deserves a little con- 
sideration. The law broadly con- 
templates that when you do make 
an agreement, the two parties get 
together, if at all possible, on 
ways and means for interpreting 
those agreements. The fact is 
that if you have an agreement, 
there are occasional differences of 
opinion as to whether a rule 
should be applied this way or that 
way. Individual grievances and 
-omplaints arise which must be re- 
ferred to some agency for adjust- 
nent. The law contemplates that 
syvery agreement you _ negotiate 
shall provide an adjustment board 
for this purpose. If you make in- 
lividual agreements that is one 

ing that should be in the agree- 
ents. If local adjustment 
yards, system by system, don’t 
ork out, then a duty devolves 
pon the National Mediation 
Board, after hearings and proper 
vestigations, to determine wheth- 
a so-called national board of 
ijustment is in order. 
Industry-Wide Agreements 
This summer when I was over 
Europe I had the thought, and 
[ was glad to see corroboration of 
in the reports of the special 
mmission established and sent 
er to study English and Scan- 
navian labor relations, that it 
ight be well in your industry to 
velop what are known as indus- 
‘v-wide agreements. I am mere- 
- relaying this thought to you as 


nething which I gleaned from 
observations abroad, and 


mething which is reflected in the 
‘ports of the special commission 
) the President on the labor rela- 
ons and collective bargaining in 
of the European countries. 
Whether this would be possible in 
aviation industry, I don’t 
now. Superficially, I would say 
hat if you were successful as an 
Association in getting all of the 
ir lines to work together it would 
a splendid accomplishment. 
However, the law specifically op- 
‘ates to bring about agreements 
irrier by carrier. In the railway 
dustry you may have noticed 
iat of late the carriers have been 
gotiating some matters on a na- 


ymme 


n-wide basis. The wage adjust- 
1ents of last year between the 


wo large groups of unions in the 
iilway industry were on a nation- 
ide basis, with practically all of 
carriers participating. Re- 
wage proceedings were also 
a nation-wide scale and virtu- 
every class one carrier was a 
irty to the There 
omething to be for it. 
Several Industries Negotiating 
On Nation-Wide Basis 





conferences. 
said 





The railroad industry is not the 
ly one negotiating agreements | 
a nation-wide basis. There is 


bituminous coal 
thing industry 
nt, the steel 


the 


industry, the 
and, to a certain 
industry. Many 


agreements, while not na- 
n-wide, cover a majority of the 
erators in an industry. Whether 
s desirable I don’t know, but I 


nds to reason that 


think it sta 








you could bring it about it 

yuld save a great deal of time} 

d might operate to carry out 
general concept of the law 
a minimum of time and en- 

gy on your part. 
I spea dvisedly when I say 
the theory of the Rail- 
Labor Act is that mediation, | 
consur ation of agreements, 
d the ablishment of labor! 
undards, should proceed in the! 
orderly way and in the most | 
nstructive atmosphere possible. | 
1at means, let me repeat, that 
iployers must keep “hands-off” 
labor. The air transport indus- 

now has at its command, or 


> has been imposed upon it by 
declaration, the 
itics Act, certain ben- 
fits of which been vouch- 
fed air line carriers when they 
ymply with provisions of the Rail- 
ay Labor Act, and certain pen- 
lties imposed when they do not 
comply. The members of the 
National Mediation Board sincere- 
> trust that it will never be nec- 
ssary to invoke the penalties 
which may grow out of the fail- 
» of an air line to observe Title 


yngressional 


ivil Aeron 





have 








II of the Railway Labor Act. The 
evidence we have noticed in many 
cases leads us to believe that in- 
dustrial statesmanship prevails in’ 
the air transport industry. It does 
not necessarily follow from this, 
however, that employers and em- 
ployees in the industry are going 
to see eye to eye on all their prob- 
lems. There is probably nothing 
more controversial in the country 
today than problems affecting la- 
bor relations in every industry and 
it is your duty as an intelligent 
Association to help clarify the 
thinking on these problems, to get 
things right and straight. 
The Basic Principle Is to 
Work for an Agreement 

The basic principle is to work 
for an agreement. Well, when 
you are driving for an agreement, 
the less that is in the picture by 
way of big sticks and things of 
that kind, the more certain it is 
that you will accomplish an agree- 
ment on the most desirable terms. 
The Act contemplates that its pro- 
visions shall be carried out in the 
most peaceful, harmonious atmos- 
phere possible. This reminds me 
of a story which I shall tell you 
in conclusion, but first I want to 
assure you again, in all sincerity, 
that I and my colleagues on the 
National Mediation Board have 
welcomed the opportunity for one 
of our number to come here and 
speak at your Convention, to try 
to give you some idea about what 
we do, and to show you what the 
people who do some of the mediat- 
ing look like. 
Shoot Him Boss, 
He’s Got a Razor 

The story I had in mind is about 
a Negro guide in the Great Dis- 
mal Swamp of Virginia. He start- 
ed out to guide a hunter who was 
looking for a bear to shoot but 
he had got a little liquored-up be- 
fore he started. They went into 
the swamp and in a little while 
out of the bush came a bear. The 
bear was standing with his paws 
in the air, whereupon the colored 
guide said: ‘Boss, don’t shoot, 
don’t shoot him. When they come 
like that I butts them.” With 
that he started off with his head 
down, and hit the bear amidships 
and the bear folded over him and 
clawed him in the rear. The old 
colored fellow then began to yell, 
“Shoot him, boss, shoot him, he’s 
got a razor.” 


WATER RUNWAY 








MARKERS 


A new floating marker light, de- 
| signed to demonstrate the practi- 
|cability of safely operating 
| planes and flying boats after dark, 
|is being developed by the Airport 
| Section, Technical Development 
Division of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. It will be given addi- 
tional tests in regular night oper- 
ation by the Navy, the early part 


sea- 


Line Pilots To 
Become Generals 
Via Farm System 


By PILOT GEO. R. SHOEMAKER 
Council No. 22—AA 
Newark, N. J. 

A lot of rumors are still going 
the rounds at Newark, the latest 
being that the Army is going to 
make generals out of all the air 
line pilots and farm us out to 
Texas or California. It sounds 
something like the farm system of 
the minor leagues, or maybe the 
analogy is that pertaining. to race 
horses being retired to stud. At 
any rate there are some reports 
that three of the copilots have 
young aviators on the way. This 
rumor broke immediately after the 
latest raise in pay for Herdrich, 
Luna, and Evans. 

Through the efforts of Captain 
Richard Cobb, Commandant of the 
Air Reserve at Mitchell Field, an 
046 has been placed on Newark 
Airport for the use of air line re- 
serve officers. It shows the kind 
of cooperation Dick feels toward 
the pilots here and we hope the 
ship gets plenty of use. Some of 
the fellows like Chick Luna al- 
ready have been out chasing geese 
in it. 

Bachelordom Losing Al Hill 

American Airlines is all set to 
lose one of its best looking bach- 
elors and get a settled down hus- 
band instead. After looking over 
all the stewardesses from here to 
Montreal, he is finally picking a 
Caldwell girl. Lots of luck, Al 
Hill. 

All the younger copilots are 
bidding to get the job of flying 
with O. J. Brown. He has just 
recovered from an operation for 
the famed pilots’ sitting down dis- 
ease. The copilots are figuring 
that O. J. will have to stand in the 
galleyway most of the time and 
they will be able to steal a few 
landings from him. Desperate 
Desmond, the four-motored man, 
went up to the Poconos for some 
skiing and came back with some 
new ideas on instrument approach- 
es and blind landings. At least he 
claims he knows how to get out of 
the woods when he is wound up, 
without the aid of traffic control 
either, 





Peterson— 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Less Pay? 
New Uniforms? 
Many copilots flying the line to- 
;day are first lieutenants or cap- 
tains in the reserve. Under the 

















HEAVY, HEAVY HANGS OVER THY HEAD 


Ordinarily, a maid hustling about her housework would feel 
rather safe, at least from airplanes. Once in a very great while, 
however, when the moon and stars point just right, great danger 
awaits some unsuspecting soul below. Last month, the moon and 
stars must have been in a dangerous mood, consequently a Royal Air 
Force plane crashed into a house at Crowborough, Sussex, and burst 
into flames. The maid, hardly expecting danger from above, was 
instantly killed, along with the pilot of the ill-fated plane. 

All in all, British aviation seemed to run into a jinx in mid- 
January. Probably the toughest piece of luck was the crash of Im- 
perial Airways flying boat Cavalier, in which three lives and a valua- 
ble plane’ were lost. Only by a heroic rescue were the other ten 
aboard saved. In addition, the little island of England was blighted 
with a series of six accidents within 24 hours, taking 4 lives. Three 
of these six were Royal Air Force planes, and one was a new, 4-mo- 
tored Frobisher air liner, which took a belly-slide after its landing 
gear buckled. 


GO WEST, YOUNG MAN, GO WEST 

Recently I discovered the reason Ed Bowe, Sherman Willard, 
and Stormy Mangham don cowboy outfits and thump around in boots 
at every opportunity. A good-looking New York girl with well-de- 
veloped odds and ends accidentally explained it to me while com- 
plaining over having her company cut short her vacation in Tucson. 

Said she, “Of course my company would have to wire me just 
when I had met the nicest cowboy with the cutest little bowlegs.” 
She went on to explain, ‘‘Whenever his boots went clippety-clop, it 
just made my heart go flippety-flop.” 


NOW WE ARE GETTING SOMEWHERE 

Recently the following highly technical suggestion, published in 
the last issue, was made by Pilot Larry Pabst, inventor extraordinary 
of Eastern Air Lines: 

“Pilots having tail winds should put their flaps all of the way 
down, thereby gaining much more speed.” 

Just to show you what happens to good ideas, when they are sub- 
jected to the acid test of public opinion, The AIR LINE PILOT feels 
that it is doing a great public service in publishing the following: 

“To the Editor, 
AIR LINE PILOT: 

After careful analysis of the idea proposed by Larry Pabst, of 
using full flaps with a tail wind, I figure the effect should be computed 
by use of the formula: W*—M/G=H. In which: 

W =the tail wind. 

M = gross weight. 

G = acceleration of gravity. 

H = horsepower necessary to keep from being more than ten 
minutes overtime. 

It is evident that the idea is unsound, until such time as our 
planes are equipped with reversible engines. Besides, I tried it one 
night when my copilot inadvertently put the flaps down instead of the 
gear, and I didn’t like the slight tendency toward terminable velocity. 

/s/ Franklin Young.” 

For the good of commercial aviation and for the good of the en- 
lightenment of the already far too enlightened humanity, (the editor 
is thinking of his wife’s enlightenment on his past.), it is strongly 
urged that Mr. Papst’s suggestion be given further careful study by 
master minds so that their opinions might be reproduced in this col- 
umn for the advancement of technocracy, or what have you. We are 
still of the opinion that Larry has got something there. 

x * * 


COLUMNIST “BUGS” BAER NOT IMPRESSED 
(From the column “Baer Facts,” written by Arthur “Bugs” Baer.) 


Our aviation program is like the fellow who boasted about his 
good habits. It starts tomorrow. 

Louis Johnson says we can turn out seven thousand fountain 
pens for sky writers in a year. 

Eddie Rickenbacker says the plan is later than a boost in an epi- 





Mead bill they would lose money 
during their training period since 
they would get an amount equal 
to their average monthly pay on 
the air line, instead of the pay of 
their 


rank. Since average copi- 
lot wages are very low, this 
would represent a loss of from 


one to two hundred dollars during 








of this week at the Naval Air Sta- 
| tion, Norfolk, Virginia. 

| First Trials Completed 

These lights have already been 
| tried out in the vicinity of Balti- 
|more, Md., where a_  3,600-foot 
| landing area was laid out by moor- 
ing two rows of twelve lights 
| spaced 300 feet apart on the sur- 
| face of the water. A series of ex- 


perimental take-offs and landings | 


was conducted using a Coast 
Guard Douglas amphibian and two 


Navy Consolidated flying boats 
from the Naval Air Station at 


Norfolk. 

Construction Simple, Effective 
The construction of the light it- 

self is very simple and effective. 

It consists of a 39-inch stream- 

lined airplane tire floating on the 

water through which a 5-foot ver- 


with a 25-pound battery container 
affixed at the bottom of the tube 
and a mercury vapor light to the 
top. ‘An anchor weighing 5 
pounds is made fast to the buoy or 
float with 36 feet of chain, keep- 
ing it relatively stationary in 
rough water. 
Gives Pilot Definite Horizon 

The light was designed by the 
Authority’s engineers after exten- 








(Continued on Page. 8, Col. 5) 


tical bronze tube is set in gimbels, | 


a month’s training period. Fur- 
| ther, most of the reserves have on 
hand a good deal of uniforms and 
j}equipment for their respective 
corps. These would all have to 
be scrapped for some new and dif- 
ferent outfit at the expense of the 
individual since the bill sets up no 
|allowance for new uniforms. 

| Entering into an employment 
|agreement for one month a year 
with Uncle Sam deserves as much 
consideration and thought as en- 
tering into a contract with an air 
line operating company. Unless 
the original bill contains specific 
| provisions protecting the air line 
| pilots they may well be sorry lat- 
er for endorsing it. 


Livermore Case-- 





} 
| 
| 





(Continued from Page 1) 


dent for all similar cases here- 
after. 

The Washington law, under 
which the jury may set the 


amount of indemnity to the plain- 
tiff, was held to govern. 

The judge ruled that because 
the air line had failed to pay pre- 
miums under the Washington law, 
it forfeited the right to claim con- 
tributory negligence on the part 
of Livermore. 





jtaph. Eddie flew in the tough days, when aviators didn’t open their 
| parachutes until the second bounce. 
Meanwhile, there isn’t much use to get excited. 


Nobody ever 
a pillow fight. 


| lost 
—Courtesy King Features Syndicate. 


THIS YOUNGEST GENERATION !!?2!!!222? 


PCA First Pilot John G. Tilton, chairman of council 32, 
scored on December 12 with 7 pounds, 14 ounces of baby boy. First 
words of J. r+, Jr, were: “Do do  ca-botch fue _ on-ou,” 


which, translated, would read, “‘Think you are a hot pilot, don’t you 
Pop ole’ boy, ole’ boy? Well, now I’ll tell you about that high wing 
job that delivered me, etc., etc. Talk about the man on the flying 
trapeze, etc., etc. Well Pop, you know how it is, I don’t want to 
brag, but when I grow up, 500 MPH will be loafing, and landing 
blind will be as simple as putting on a dry one. FLASH—Mother 
doing nicely, father not yet out of danger ... J. G., Jr., asking, 
“where is my union card, and—congratulations.” 





AND WHAT DOES THIS PROVE? 
A new record of some sort was established recently when Johnny 
| Crowell, one of the best-known pilots in the South, put a 7-year-old 
| ship through four outside loops in 55 seconds. Starting at 3,500 feet, 
| he completed the first two loops in less than 30 seconds. All four 
| were accomplished with an altitude drop of 1,500 feet. 

Although a doctor who took Crowell’s blood pressure and pulse 
action before and after the flight said all body action was normal, 
the flier, when asked if he’d try the feat again, ejaculated: \ 

“Once is plenty! Let someone else do it now.” 


* * F 
| WHO SAID THERE ARE NO MORE FRONTIERS TO CONQUER? 

The following is a paragraph from a letter received from Pilot 
Cope, who operates in that vast and interesting last frontier of adven- 
ture and dancing Northern Lights—Alaska: 

“Xmas has passed and the New Year is upon us. Snow came just 
in time for Santa to travel on his sled. For a while the children were 
petitioning me to fly to the pole, and give the old fellow a lift, but 
snow came and plenty of it, with high winds and rough seas. This 
resulted in lots of boat wrecks and other emergencies that called the 
airplanes into action. So, just when it would have been a lot nicer 
to stay home, we were up there, worrying about just how much more 
ice our wagons would haul, afraid that the weather would completely 
close in behind. Worse yet, there is always a good chance that CAVU 
will not have reached your field, and when you get there, it consists 
of a N.-S. runway with a wind sock on each end. The sock on the N. 
end indicates a 20-mile wind from the E., and the sock on the S. end 
indicates a 20-mile wind from the W. Your runway is rolled only 50 
feet wide, and you look down only to see a man wrapped in blankets 
on a dog sled, anxiously waiting to be taken to the hospital. 












































< Bight THE. AIR LINE PILOT January, 1939 
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PATTERN, 


The pattern, new to American 
government, for a quasi-judicial 
commission, as prescribed in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, has been 
worked out by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority in its organization 
chart just completed. 

Unlike other regulatory  stat- 
utes, the Civil Aeronautics Act im- 
poses the duty of “encouragement 
and development” as well as of 
regulation. To meet this twofold 
requirement, as well as to avoid 
the anomalies developed in the 
older regulatory bodies and cul- 
minating several years ago in the 
Humphrey decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Congress permitted 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority so 
to organize that the executive and 
administrative duties confided to 
it could be separated from the 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. 





Air Safety Board Separate 
And Independent 


This the Authority has done in 
the organization pattern now com- 
pleted. All executive and admin- 
istrative duties are assigned to 
three bureaus and their divisions 
under the Administrator. The Air 
Safety Board, as prescribed in the 
Act, has a separate and independ- 
ent organization for the duties as- 
signed it by Congress. Directly 
under the Authority itself are 
only three “service” units — the 
General Counsel’s office, the office 
of the Secretary of the Authority, 
and the Director of Liaison and 
Information, all of whose services 
are likewise available to the Ad- 
ministrator and Air Safety Board. 


Old Agencies Absorbed 


Under the Administrator, ac- 
cording to this plan, are grouped 
all of the divisions of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, taken over from 
the Department of Commerce, and 
of the Bureau of Air Mail, taken 
over from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These involve 
the ownership and operation of 
considerable physical plant, such 
as in the Federal airways, radio 
facilities, and other aids to aerial 
navigation. 

The new element in the organ- 
ization is the Bureau of Economic 











FOR A QUASI-JUDICIAL AGENCY, NEW 


TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 














Regulation, through which for the 
first time air carriers’ rates and 
services will be regulated. Here, 
again, the distinction between the 
administrative and quasi-judicial 
functions is adhered to. In this 
bureau under the Administrator 
will be filed all of the routine ac- 
counts and reports, the rates and 
tariffs, and the studies of interna- 
tional civil aeronautic practices 
which the law requires. It will 
also supervise the routine of for- 
mal proceedings before the Au- 
thority and of compliance with its 
decisions. Within this bureau are 
the divisions of Formal Procedure 
and Compliance, Accounts and Re- 
ports, Rates and Tariffs, and the 
International Division just creat- 
ed. 

The Bureau of Safety Regulation 
And Information 


The Bureau of Safety Regula- 
tion and Information carries on 
the Division of Inspection and 
Certification of both aircraft and 
airmen hitherto carried on by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce with its 
cognate tasks in a Division of 
Regulation and Enforcement and 
also the Division of Publications 
and Statistics . 

In the Bureau of Airways and 
Development are the Airways En- 
gineering Division, the Airways 
Operation Division, formerly in 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, and 
a new section of private flying 
added to the planning function is 
a third Division of Private Flying 
and Planning. 


Exercise of Administrator 
Leaves Authority Free 


The exercise of all these admin- 
istrative and executive duties 
through the Administrator, it is 
pointed out, leaves the Authority 
itself free from the purely legis- 
lative and judicial duties imposed 
on it by Congress. In the legisla- 
tive sense the Authority makes the 
regulations which have the force 
and effect of law, whether they 
pertain to safety requirements in 
construction or to the use of the 
airways or to the granting of cer- 
tificates of convenience and neces- 





sity or to the establishment of 
rates. But when, for 
one of the divisions under the Ad- 


instance, 


ministrator brings an alleged vio- 
lation of the regulations before 
the Authority, it is pointed out 
that the Authority is not both 
judge and prosecutor and that 
while, through the Administrator’s 
organization, it may be well and 
specially informed upon the sub- 
ject, it is not, as has been com- 
plained of other regulatory bodies, 
in effect passing upon its own acts. 


Administrator May Be Removed 
By President 


This distinction is further 
brought out by the fact that while 
the five members of the Authority 
are appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for definite terms, and may 
only be removed for cause, the 
Administrator is appointed by the 
President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, but without 
special term, and may be removed 
by the President the moment he 
feels his work is not effective. 

This provision particularly 
meets the situation developed in 
the Humphrey case. There the 
Supreme Court ruled that though 
the Chief Executive found the 
work of a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission unsatisfactory, 
he could not remove him because, 
the court held, he was the servant 
of Congress as a member of the 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
tribunal. The members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority are, 
therefore, in function as well as 
in legislative intent, the servants 
of Congress through the organiza- 
tion plan carried out under the 
Act. 


Authority Has Quasi-Judicial 
Capacity. 

Thus, even in the determination 
of the justice and adequacy of 
rates, any evidence that may de- 
velop through the correlation of 
the schedules filed in the Bureau 
of Economic Regulation, is not 
the evidence of the Authority, but 
of the Administrator, and the Au- 
thority in its quasi-judicial capac- 





ity, views it in the same light and 
of the same weight as evidence of 
any other litigant before it. 

The Act, recognizing the special 
importance of safety in aeronau- 
tics, not only created the Air 
Safety Board as an independent 
agency within the Authority, but 
specified particular duties for it 
in Section 702(a) of the Act, as 
follows: 

“1. Make rules and regula- 
tions, subject to the approval of 
the Authority, governing notifica- 
tion and report of accidents in- 
volving aircraft; 

“2. Investigate such accidents 
and report.to the Authority the 
facts, conditions, and _  circum- 
stances relating to each accident 
and the probable cause thereof; 

“3. Make such recommenda- 
tions to the Authority as, in its 
opinion, will tend to prevent simi- 
lar accidents in the future; 

“4, Make such reports and rec- 
ommendations public in such form 
and manner as may be deemed by 
it to be in the public interest; and 

“5, Assist the Authority in as- 
certaining what will best tend to 
reduce or eliminate the possibility 
of, or recurrence of, accidents by 
investigating such complaints filed 
with the Authority or the Board, 
and by conducting such special 
studies and investigations, on mat- 
ters pertaining to safety in air 
navigation and the prevention of 
accidents, as may be requested or 
approved by the Authority.” 

Hence the Air Safety Board has 
set up its own organization with 
its own legal adviser, technical ad- 
viser and executive office. Under 
the last named it has set up an in- 
vestigation division with regional 
offices, its information and publi- 
cation division, and its recom- 
mendations division. 

This independent organization 
is already at work on more com- 
plete analyses of existing accident 
figures. Its regional inspectors 
have already been rushed to the 
scene of one airline accident 
where they took an active part in 
the investigation and study of 
probable causes. 





Action of Safety Board 
More Effective 

The action of the Air Safety 
Board and its representatives in 
these inquiries will be, it is be- 
lieved, much more far-reaching 
and effective than previous inves- 
tigations of accidents. Under the 
previous law, special boards had 
to be appointed for each accident 
and were without power to dis- 
close or discuss their findings un- 
til finally approved by their im- 
mediate superiors and eventually 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 


The present Act has been con- 
strued to enable the Air Safety 
Board not only to make authori- 
tative findings of fact at the ear- 
liest reasonable time following thé 
accident, but to make them public 
as soon thereafter as practicable. 
It is hoped this procedure will go 
far in dispelling the mystery which 
has often involved previous crash- 
es until long after they have dis- 
appeared from public conscious- 
ness. 


WATER RUNWAY 
MARKERS 


(Continued from Page 7) 
sive research both here and abroad 
had convinced them that the meth- 
ods in use for the lighting of sea- 
plane landing areas should be im- 
proved upon. General specifica- 
tions covering the principles of 
construction involved will be mad: 
available to manufacturers when 
sufficient data has been obtained 
by the Authority. 


It is believed that the new meth- 
od will reduce surface glare, give 
the pilot a definite horizon and in- 
dicate the exact surface of the 
water. In addition the two rows 
of lights indicate that the water 
area between them is free of ob- 
structions. These lights will not 
be released for service until they 
have been exhaustively tested and 
studied and the Authority is there- 
by convinced of their complet< 
suitability for the regular service. 
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